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PREFACE. 



) early as 1817, the date given by 
Mr. Buxton Forman, a sonnet 
by Keats was addressed **to a 


friend who sent me some roses,” and in the 


sonnet the name given was Wells. This 
sonnet, writes Mr. Swinburne, “ remains 
almost the only indication extant, unless 
the two or three yet iainter references to 
be found in the published correspondence 
of Keats be admitted as further evidence,” 


personality of the author of Stories 
after Nature and Jhe drama of Joseph and 
his Brethren. 


Theflower-present seems to indicate close 
friendship or companionship between Keats 
and Wells. Independently of this, I know 
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not how I became impressed with the idea 
that the two were intimate, and so closely 
associated that the drama was written in 
sort of rivalry and proud feeling of cempe- 
tition with Keats. I may have learned 
scjjnething of this from two other poets, 
K. H. Horne and Thomas Wade, with both 
of whom in young days I was well ac- 
quainted (Wade indeed my brother-in-law). 
These two, Horne and Wade, like Wells, 
and like Reynolds and Darley and Beddoes 
and W. B. Scott and others, yet stand 
among the “inheritors of unfulfilled re- 
nown.” Wade was the author of a con- 
siderable volume of Mundi et Cordis 

Cannina, published in 1835; and in 1837 
Moxon brought out, as the beginning of 
an intended new volume, a sheet of fcTurtcen 
verse-pages, the Contention of Death 
Love, in which I again found the name of 
Wells— 

“ Whose genius sleeps for his applaui»e,’* 
with the following note : 

“ The name of Wells illustrates this Lyric. 
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That it should be needful here to state that 
Mr. Wells is the author of a great poem in 
tlie dramatic form, entitled Joseph and kis 
, Brethren, and published many years since, 
is a disgrace to our best and leading re- 
viewers Of the noble poem jf 

Mr. Wells one personally but a stranger t('‘ 
him can say, with a fervid conviction of the 
truth of his assertion, that to go from the 
Paradise Losty the Samson Agoptisfesy the 
Antony and Cleopatra ^ to not few pasj>agcs 
and scenes of Joseph and his Brethren^ is 
but to sail in spirit down one and the same 
stream of sublime, subtle, and unsur]jassed 
poetr}'.’’ 

So I came to know of Charles Wells. 
Here' however of Joseph and his Brethren I 
have itot to speak, and Mr. Swinburne's 
-prefatory note, to the reprint of the drama 
in 1876, leaves no occasion for v/ords of 
supplementary admiration. My business 
is withtthe Stories ajter NaturCy a more 
important book than is suggested by Mr. 
Swinburne’s description of it as “ a puny 
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volume, barely heavier than a pamphlet,'’ 
for although in snail i2mo, it occupies no 
fewer than two hundred and fifty-one pages. 
Tliis volume, published anonymously in a 
1822 (the year after Keats* death) b}^ T. 
agd J. Allman, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, and C. and J. Ollier, Vere Street, 
Oxford Street, I picked off a book-stall 
nearly fifty years ago, in 1843, the only 
copy I have ever seen. Certainly I had found 
a treasure, whicli, shown to others, not I 
alone appreciated and admired. Dante 
Rossetti, to whom I lent it, was minded 
to illustrate some of the Stories, to be 
engraved by me for a promised reprint, 
an intention which we had not the fortune 
to carry out. Rossetti, I believe, brought 
tlie book to the notice of Swinburne* whose 
criticism (not all, I think, acceptable) f iff 
the prefatory note already referred to, is 
worthy of attention, and quoting at some 
length. He writes : • 

“The first publication of Mr. Wells, 
written, it is said, in his earliest youth, has 
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much of the charm and something of the 
weakness natural to the first note of a song- 
ftrd whose wings have yet to grow and 
who.se notes have yet to deepen ; yet in 
its first fiuttcrings and twitterings there 
is a nameless grace, a beauty iindefinabl^c, 
which belongs only to the infancy of 
genius as it belongs only to the infancy of 
life. To a reader of the age at which this 
book w'as written it will seem — or so at 
least it seemed to me — ‘perfect in grace 
and power, tender and exquisite in choice 
of language, full of a noble and masculine 
delicacy in feeling and purpose'; and he 
w^ill be ready to attribute the utter neglect 
which has befallen it simply ‘ to the imbe- 
cile caprice of hazard and opinion.* Even 
then, however, he will perceive, if there be 
in,, him any critical judgment or any 
promise of such faculty to come, that the 
style of these stories is too near poetry to 
be really praiseworthy as prose ; that they 
halt betw'een two kinds of merit. At times 
they will seem to him almost to attain the 
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standard of the Decameron ; yet even he 
will remaik that they want the direct aim 
and clear comprehension of story which are 
never wanting in Boccacio .... And. the 
youngest reader will probably take note 
tljat ‘ there is a savour of impossibility (so 
to speak), a sort of incongruous beauty 
dividing the subject and the style, which 
removes the Stories after Nature from our 
complete apprehension, and baffles the 
reader's delight in them , ' that ‘ even the 
license of a fairy tale is here abruptly leapt 
over ; names and places are thrust in which 
perplex the very readiest belief even of ihat 
factitious kind which w’e may accord to 
things practically impossible : Kngjish kings 
and Tuscan dukes occupy the place re- 
served in the charity of our imaginations 
for kings of Lyonesse and princesses ^f_ 
Garba ; the language also is often cast in 
the mould of Elizabethan convention ; abso- 
lute Euphuism, with all its fantastic cor- 
ruption of style, breaks out and runs ram- 
pant here and there ; especially in a few of 
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the more passionate speeches, this starched 
ugliness of ruflf and rebate will be felt to 
stiffen and deform the style of the same 
• page which contains some of the sweetest 
and purest English ever written/ On 
taking up the little book again in aff'^r 
years, he will also discern the perceptible 
influence of Leigh Hunt in some of the 
stories.” . . . 

There is much truth in this criticism, 
though it seems strange for a poet to object 
to poetic prose which, however youthful, is 
choice and dignified, a not unworthy setting 
of the nobility of thought and feeling which 
characterises the whole book. One may 
also forgive the occasional Euphuism for 
sake of the earnestness and real passion, 
Shakspere himself will not escape rebuke 
if the charity of our imaginations cannot 
tolerate Wells’ English kings and Tuscan 
dukes in the place of ‘‘kings of Lyoiicssc 
and piincesses of Garba.” We do not 
quarrel w'ith the sea-coast of Bohemia, nor 
mind anachronisms in Cyvibelim or a Win- 
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t€r*s Tale ; nor are we much shocked at even 
the absurdities of the Gesfa Romanorun^. 

1 have a^ain read these delightful Stories, 
nearly fifty years since my first reacfiiv^ of • 
them ; and I own to reading them with the 
syne pleasure and admiration as at first, 
finding them, notwithstanding their youth- 
fulness and inequalities, true Storic's after 
Nature, sincerely natural, fraught with 
Nature’s own simple truth and most health- 
ful teaching. As Mr. Swinburne further 
remarks in a too depreciatory tone, Leigh 
Hunt's influence may be seen ; but I think 
that most generous of critics would not 
have set any of them down as “ somewhat 
thin and empty,” but have rejoiced in their 
fresh luxuriance, and recognized in the 
writer a worthy follower and comrade. 
Strange indeed it seems that he, so w'ide 
and so appreciative a reader, the friend also 
of Keats, has not, that I can recollect, 
anywhere expres.sod even an opinion of 
Wells' prose or poetry ! ^ 

In 184s 1 W21S engaged on two magazines, 
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illustrated and of similar literary character 
— the Illustrated Family Journal and the 
ftluminated Magazine^ of which last I suc- 
^ ceeded to Douj^las Jerrold as editor. 1 
could find no better material, whether as 
stories or as fit for illustratiiui, than the^e 
Stories so lately come into my possession ; 
and I printed some seven or of them, 
with designs by the younger rickersgill. I 
think it was through the son of Ha/htt (the 
critic and essayist) that these rej)rints came 
to the knowledge of Wells, then living idly 
in Brittany. He wrote to thank me, and 
sent me in manuscript two other tales that 
had not been printed : Clarihcl (heie added 
to the 1822 series), which I was very glad 
to use, and a second, whicli seemed to me 
not suitable for the magazine, and which I 
retimed to him. I have always been sorry 
for not having printed it, it was so power- 
fully written . a ghastly talc of icvenge, the 
revengaof a man w'ho, trapping his wife 
with a lover, fastened them into their room 
and left them* to starve, years afterward 
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unsealing the room that he might look upon 
their remains. 

Once I saw Wells. He was for a few 
days in London, and came to see 'me at 
Woodford, on Hainault Forest edge, where 
\ then lived. There were two coaches to 
Woodford for the eight miles from town. 
By the first, one Sunday morning, came 
David Scott, the great Scottish painter, the 
brother of my life-long friend William Bell 
Scott, so lately dead ; by the second came 
an unexpected visitor, a stranger, a small 
weather-worn, wiry man, looking like a 
sportsman or fox-hunter. This was Charles 
Wells. He had been a great sportsman 
during a residence of many years in the 
north of France. The two men spent the 
day with me, a notable day for me ^^ith two 
such guests, both so remarkable, and. so 
widely unlike. I think I heard some years 
after that of Wells having joined the 
Romanist Church and being spoken of as a 
mesmerist or some sort of miracle perfor- 
mer ; and then of his going to live with a 
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son, an engineer at Marseilles, where, I 
believe, he died.' 

^ may perhaps be allowed to close my 
^prefatory gossip with the not often quoted 
sonnet by Keats, to the friend who sent 
him roses : ^ 

As late I rambled in the happy fields, 

What time the sky-kirk shakes the tremulous dew 
From his lush clover covert ; — when anew 
Adventurous knights take up their dinted sliidds . 

I saw the sweetest flower wild nature yiel<ls, 

A fresh -blowm musk-rose ; ’twas the iirst that tlirew 
Its sweets upon the summer: graceful it grew 
As IS the wand that queen Titania u lolds. 

And, as I feasted on its fragrancy, 

1 thought the garden rose it far cKcell d : 

But when, O Wells ! thy roses came to me 
My sense with their deheiousness was spell’d*; 
Soft voices had they, that w'lth tender plea 
WhispqjM of peace, and truth, and fncndliiH 
unqueird. 

i8i/. 

[* Wells died at Marseilles, Feb. 17, 1879.] 
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JULIA AND LYSIUS. 


N Ravenna, an ancient city of Italy, 
was a certain judge of great wisdom 
and piety ; much honoured, and en- 
joying the good esteem of his fiicnds. 
He had but one child, a daughter named Julia, 
of tendei years, of the greatest beauty, and most 
delicately brought up. 

It happened, that he took a secretary into his 
house, to dwell with him, and manage some jiart 
of the weighty public business that devolved 
upon him. This youtli’s name w’as l.ysius, a 
scholar; and, at bottom, of the deepest feeling. 
Julia no sooner saw him than she loved him, 
and laid her beauty at his feet ; and being of a 
sensitive and delicate nature, and continually in 
his comiTany, her colour faded, and her deep 
yearnings of affection touched every thought 
with melancholy.* Lysms liked lier as a beautiful 
woman, but was indifferent to the delicacy of 
u 
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her affeco'nn ; so that she was continually look- 
ing on a blank. ^ 

Her father, seeing her health thus decline, 
began to cast often for the cause; and at length,, 
going into her bedchamber one morning, as she 
lay awake, he took her hand between his, and 
^aul, “ My dear daughter, I have long forborne, 
fiom great delicacy, to question you of the cause 
of this your sickness of mind; but so does it 
affect me, that I find I cannot go about my daily 
occupations, and leave you so sorely afflicted, 
without offering what consolation I can to you 
My child, thy peace is as precious to me as my 
life ; nevertheless, I know you to be mistress of 
so delicate a sense, that if you feel disinclined to 
impart to me your thoughts, do not do it; and 1 
will take more patience to myself, till time, that 
healeth all wounds, shall have fulfilled the will 
of Heaven on thy desires,” Julia was silent, and 
hung down her head ; but presently,* bursting 
into tears, she hid her face in his bosom, saying 
“ Father, my heart is almost broken.” He began 
to sooth and comfort her ; when she looked up, 
and told him of her affection. And he said, 

** Heaven is above these things. 1 Will not be 
thy father so much in authority as in friendliness. 
To-morrow we will talk of this^matter.” But she 
answered eagerly, “ Now — I prythee now. I can 
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bear anything now, but have no fortitude for to- 
morrow. Counsel me what I am to do,” And 
h#r father said, ** The truth is best to be told in 
these matters. Hitherto thy happiness has been 
in my hands, and thou hast been happy; but 
now it goes from me. I think thy passion is 
foremost : I do not think this youth loves you, 
and it is not delicate in us to ask him in mar- 
riage.” Julia began weeping afresh, and said, 
** In matters of this nature we may sometimes 
break through the common laws. I think I 
could ask him to marry me.” Her father, see- 
ing her thus bent on it, kissed her, and said, 
** I'hough his fortunes are most mean compared 
to thine, and his estate low; yet, if he like it, 
you shall be his wife: and if he take thee, 1 
pray that he may grow into that passion for thee 
that thy tender nature deserves. I will send 
messengers to say I cannot attend the court to- 
day, and will go about this thing ; I shall do all 
for the best, so I hope you will contrive in the 
me^while to be somewhat comfortable.'’ And 
kissing her, and blessing her, he went from her 
chamber. The great kindness of Julia’s father 
wrought nipon her heart; and the sudden hope 
that she was willing to entertain, arising from 
despair, thrilled fter with an ecstasy, that was but 
seldom damped with the sad thought of failure. 
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Her father «rent into the garden, and walked 
aomc time, thinking ; then, sending for Lysius, 
he led him into a chamber, and sitting opposite 
to him, he told him of his daughter’s passion, ^ 
and his willingness to lay good fortune on him ; 
but to i)onder on it, and have a care that he did 
not by future neglect waste his child’s life. And, 
fur all the severity of his speech, a tear stood in 
his eye. Lj^siiis answered, “Sir, if I were in- 
sensible to the beauty of your child, I must be 
more than stone; but affection is a matter of 
deep birth, and cannot be called up of one’s 
own accord. I do more honour your daughter 
than love her ; but considering my poorness of 
fortune, and the good estate I shall receive at 
your hands, I will so far bind myself as to marry 
your daughter, and will do all in my power to 
behave virtuously towards her ; teaching myself 
(if it may so be) continual lessons of affection, 
so that in time I may perhaps fully answer her 
passion : but this is in the hands of fate. I will 
at all hazards treat her delicately and honour- 
ably.” The old man hearing this, approving of 
his open manner of sjjeech, and the confession 
of his feelings, embraced him; and*went in- 
stantly to his daughter, and told her of what 
had passed, than which nothing more could re- 
joice her; so that she despised her bed, and 
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arose, and went into the air. Lysius seeing her 
walking in the garden, came to her, and kissed 
h^r, and began to converse with her. All was 
bustle and merriment, and in a week every thing 
was ready for the marriage. 

It happened that Lysius, who was higlily re- 
lated in Athens, received word suddenly, saying, 
that the two youths who stood in his way to an 
immense estate had fallen in a quarrel by each 
other’s hands, and were dead ; and inviting him 
to come and take possession of his riches. Now 
when Lysius heard this, he betliought him how 
he should act; first inquiiing the truth of this 
matter, and finding it correct, he went to the 
apartment of the judge, and sppke to him as 
follows. ** The news that I have to tell you at 
once grieves and rejoices me. When I said I 
would marry your daughter, I was a beggar. I 
told you that I did not love her; but con- 
sidering ihe good estate I should arrive to, and 
her passion, I was willing to take her on such 
conditions, which are now altered, leaving only 
her passion; for 1 am a lord, and master of 
immense revenues. I purpose to lead the life 
of a weakhy man; and being a great admirer 
of woman’s beauty, and my affections free, I 
cannot now bine? myself to the benefit of her 
passion alone.” After a pause, the judge said. 
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“I am afraid my daughter will die in con- 
sequence.” Lysius replied, “It grieves me; 
but we must part here.” So saying, he took 
horse and went to Athens. t 

Now when Julia’s father told this, she stifled 
much of her grief, seeing his great pain for her; 
oalled to aid an independence of spirit, and for 
some time made a desperate head against her 
affliction : stifling her tears and sighs, and groan- 
ing but seldom, and in secret, at her hard fate. 
But her father saw what was passing in her 
heart, and was miserable. The days and nights 
proved too long for her, and she went mad for 
many months. She sat half in her grave, and 
half out ; and it was the falling of an autumnal 
leaf whether she lived or died. But the violence 
of the fever abating, her senses gradually re- 
turned. As nature mouldeth to its sweetest 
shape after a wasteful storm, so she gathered her 
reason, and, because of her father, m^de great 
efforts towards her peace. Three years passed 
over her head, yet she was nothing altered ; save 
in declining to her last bed by fast degrees. 

Her father, seeking by all means to amuse her 
mind, had built a cell behind a buttvess close 
where he held his seat in the court of justice, 
and provided it with curtains,<^o that she could 
see and hear all that passed of interest, without 
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being herself perceived. It hajjpencd, tliat one 
morning, Julia being present, a man in tattered 
apparel, with a staff in his hand, and like a 
beggar, was brought before them on the charge 
of murder. No one knew aught of him, or who 
he was, nor would he describe himself ; but 
Julians sense was quick, and she knew him to 
be Lysius: and holding her forehead for soAe 
minutes, she departed from the court. 

Lysius having come to his estate, had joined 
the noisy and luxurious youth of Atliens ; and 
never thinking that vrells may be drawn dry, he 
went on scattering his money on one worthless 
banquet and another, till his lands were gaged, 
his coffers empty, and he obliged to fly for fear 
of imprisonment for heavy debts. And here 
he stood, in this deplorable condition, before 
Julia’s father, to answer to the crime of murder. 
Although he avowed his innocence, yet circum- 
stances were so clear against him, and fortune 
was so* much his enemy, that every body ad- 
judged him guilty, and he was doomed to death 
at the sunset of that day. Now when Julia left 
the court, she beat with her hand upon her 
heart, and, collecting all her firmness, went into 
the garden and gathered berries, with which «;he 
dyed her face ^nd neck ; and tying her hair in 
knots, and clothing herself in ragged apparel like 
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a wandering beggar, she made her way through 
the press in the court, just as Lysius was being 
carried away to prison ; and, standing up befoise 
her father, she said, “ Hold, you man of justice, 
truly blind ; you know not what you do I What 
poor things, ye gods I are mortals in your eyes, 
if the gravest of us thus play with each other’s 
li\^es. Be it known unto you this man is inno- 
cent. I slew him who is dead, and confess 
myself guilty of the murder: my motive was 
jealousy ; his crime, neglect of me. Set him 
free, I pray you : and, O ye gods, take of me 
the weary life that I have held so long, nor ever 
dreamt of using it as I now do." It now being 
the close of the court, and the judges having 
some difference in this affair, suspended the 
execution ; and ordered, that early in the morn- 
ing they should appear before them to pass 
sentence on the woman and release the accused ; 
so they were both conveyed out, and put into two 
dungeons. Now Julia, feeling for her fisither, and 
to put him off his guard from discovering her, 
had written to him, saying, If I do not return 
to-night, consider me safe and happy.” So that 
he felt no alarm, having full confidence ^in her ; 
and was inwardly glad that she showed an in- 
clination for any thing, WheQ the morning 
came, sentence was taken off Lysius, and passed 
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upon her by her own father, who condemned 
her to present death. 

* But fate was fickle in this, and would not per- 
mit it ; /or the man who appeared slain, after long 
scemip g dead, showed some signs of animation ; 
and he found his senses, and voice enough to 
accuse his murderers-; who, being apprehended, 
confessed their crime, and the whole of them 
had just come into court. The judges w’ere 
amazed at this matter, as also was Lysms ; and 
they said, “ Woman, why hast thou deceived us, 
and thus cast thy life at fortune ? Albeit thou 
hast saved the life of a fellow being, we un- 
derstand it not.” She replied, ‘‘Stifle your 
amazement. The gods are above. Wc two are 
declared innocent. I know not why, my soul, 
but some hope.” Saying this, she took 

Jii^f^us's hand and kissed it, and a tear fell on 
It ; so she departed. %Vhen she touched him 
he tremjpled like a child (for he knew her), but 
was dumb with remorse and wonder. After this 
tiitte Julia became more peaceful, seeing she 
had saved her lover's life. 

Now away went Lysius into Athens, full of 
love and«affection for Julia ; wondering at him- 
self and the greatness of her act. He came to 
his steward, gathered his books together, and 
worked from light till dark; beginning at the 
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peep of morning, and closing only at the shut 
of day. He examined his accounts* closed with 
those to whom he owed money; and was r«Sd 
with shame, and shuddered at the w]|;eck of 
fortune he had strewn upon so barren a sd-and, 
while such a woman as Julia would lay down 
h|r life for him, though ruined, and a beggar. 
In the course of one year he had gathered 
money enough from his former waste to provide 
for the present in splendour. So he went from 
Athens like a prince, with choice youth about 
him, with music and banners, followers, and 
horsemen habited in gold and silver apparel, 
bearing gifts ; and, coming to Ravenna, he 
went to Julia’s house, and embraced her father. 
When she came into the hall she wondered who 
this stranger might be ; but when he fell at her 
feet, thanking her for his life, asked pardon for 
the past, and besought her hand, she shouted, 
and fainted in his arms. ^ 

They were married the next day, and lived 
only for each other ; their happiness increa^g 
with their wealth and iamily. 




CHRISTIAN AND HIs’ 
COMPANIONS; 


0», PATRIOTISM AND LIBERTY. 


HERE was an old king of Norway, 
who, though he came to the throne 
late in life, brought with him none of 
that discretion which 'should belong 
to maturity of age ; but only great tyranny, and 
a violent will 

There were three young noblemen of his 
kingdoyi, of great fortunes and independence, 
named Christian, Gustavus, and Fredenck ; who 
often conversed together in private of the dis- 
gusting practices of the old king, and of his 
unwholesome government. 

It happened, that after having reigned two 


years his extravagandes became so great, that 
he levied a* heavy and burthensome tax upon 
his people ; insomuch that they murmured, and 
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were out of heart, saying, “Why should we 
sweat thus in our affairs? The more we get, 
the more is taken away from us ; they let us liife 
only that we may surfeit them.” All confidence 
in dealing, all energy and industry were gone. 

These three noblemen were walking in a 
garden, talking on the hated subject of the 
king’s tyranny and the people’s sufferings, when 
Christian, the greatest of them, proposed that 
they should risk their lives and become the 
champions of the liberties of the people i that 
they should sell their vast estates and kinds, and 
convert them into money to obtain arras, etc., 
for the sustenance of troops. So they departed 
to consider of the matter, agreeing to meet each 
other on the following day in that place, and 
swear an oath. Having thought of the thing, 
and being fully resolved, feeling enthusiastically 
the virtue of the cause, they met before the 
appointed time in the garden, and thei^ swore 
never to desert each other, or the cause of 
liberty which they had espoused ; nor take ahy 
steps without the full consent of all three. 
Having knelt down and taken this oath on 
their swords, they parted to gather their for- 
tunes into a heap, and strengthen themselves 
amongst those who bated, but feared the 
government. They all found the love of the 
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people was equal to the hatred of the monarch, 
for the same cause had produced both. They 
had for a long time provided their families with 
breac^ and fed the rapacity of power by paying 
its burthensome demands upon them ; the time 
however was now come when they were to effect 
a change. - • 

They retreated from thff city to the moun- 
tains ; and there, suddenly hoisting a standard, 
gave hopes to all who would come to them. 
At the first their numbers were many ; though 
not one third of what they should have been ; 
for the poor-hearted, having no faith in their 
cause (though knowing it honest), would not 
join them, for fear of the king, , They, wisely 
seeing that something must be done, came 
down from the mountains and gave the king 
battle ; after a bloody fight they won it, beating 
the king unto his very gates. 

It wa^now that the true dispositions of men 
appeared; for no sooner had they gained this 
victory, than those who were before tame, be- 
came as wild as wolves; and those who were 
afraid, were mad with valour in their cause. 

The t^ant, fearing they would besiege him 
within his walls, hastened to try once again his 
fortune in the field. A second battle was 
fought, but with doubtful success, for night 
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had closed upon the scene of action, and 
forced a retreat 

It happened that Gustavus, who with a chosen 
number had penetrated to the gates of thf city, , 
determined upon entering it; and, having cut 
thei^- way through, they flew to the senate house, 
supposing the .council would be sitting to advise 
in their exigencies. In this they were not mis- 
taken : there they found the old retainers of the 
king — the feed bloodsuckers of their country— 
the seals to tyranny — the vouchers and abettors 
of all wrongs; and there without mercy they 
hacked them to death, so that the blood poured 
ttaough the crevices into the street. Having 
done this, they broke through into the great 
garden, past the palace, into the plain; thus 
avoiding any further encounter. Gustavus, 
however, did not return as he had come — it 
had been well for him if he had. In passing 
the palace he made prize of the youngest 
daughter of the king, carried her off with 
two of her women; marching through the 
vallies till they had gained the main army. 
Both parties b^g sufferers thought it wise to 
retreat for some time. • 

The lady whom Gustavus had taken, though 
young, was artful in the extreme; and she, 
wishing well to the government, and ill to the 
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faction, pretended to fail violently in love with 
him, and 3ricldcd to his pleasure ; seeking every 
means to loosen the firmness of his mind, and 
to make herself the sole object of his thoughts. 
This she accomplished, like a true woman ; so 
that Gustavus began to show marks of de- 
spondence and strangeness of manners befofe 
his two friends. The princess was suddenly 
missed, and it was rumoured that she and her 
maids had escaped. The truth, however, soon 
appeared ; which was, that Gustavus had turned 
traitor, and had sent her to her father with a 
promise to join him. Gustavus at first thought 
of persuading his comrades to a peace, but a 
little reflection soon convinced him of the im- 
practicability of such a scheme. It came at 
length to this point ; whether he would sacrifice 
the cause of liberty or his affection for this 
woman : the trifle prevailed, and the great 
weight rose in the scale. 

Soon after her flight, the king’s party showed 
signs of active preparation for battle, for the 
eagerness of which none could account but 
Gustavus. Measures were taken to meet them ; 
and when both parties had fronlled each other, 
and paused for the word of attack, Gustavus 
drew off his troofis, and making a circuit round 
a hill fell suddenly into the king’s ranks, and 
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faced upon his friends. Christian and Frederick 

looked on each other amazed, and Christian 

• 

said sorrowfully, “ VVe are no longer the cres- 
cent three.” Frederick turned furiously round, < 
and made an attack upon the part where 
Gustavus was stationed; and having left the 
rftain battle to Christian, he with an hundred 
chosen men chased Gustavus up and down the 
ranks, cleaving his way through every opposi- 
tion, till he had secured him and taken him 
prisoner. Christian, seeing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, found it prudent to sound a retreat ; 
having sustained but little loss, and disabled 
the king’s troops too much to follow him. In 
the morning they assembled and sat in judg- 
ment upon their prisoner; who, by this time, 
had come to a full sense of his dishonour, and 
desired nothing so much as to die, and end at 
once his misery, and the mean opinion he had 
of himself. When he was brought befere them, 
he stood with much humility and unaffected 
sorrow ; never lifting his eyes from the ground, 
or shifting his melancholy position. Christian 
spoke, saying, What are we to do with thee ? 
Thou hast dtserved the death for Sacrificing 
thine honour to thine inclination ; for abandon- 
ing the sacred cause of liberty and the people ; 
and (worst of all) abetting their fast enemy. 
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Thy fault is great ; but thou hast been so long 
my brother and fellow counsellor in the ways of 
honesty, that I cannot stop thy breath. What 
you have done in our affairs has been done with 
a full heart ; and what you now feel, I am well 
assured, is felt with a full heart -that is, that 
you have lost your honour, and the blesseO 
hope of bestowing liberty to your fellow men. 
W'hat you did was through the infatuation ot 
that bad woman: it vriis weak, and we cannot 
again trust you in our great cause. What are 
we to do with you?” Frederick immediately 
answered, saying, “7'here is but one thing to be 
done. We swore an oath, which oath was to 
be our judgment; and it sentences this traitor 
to death. Is it not merited? But for the aid 
of heaven, we had, through his treachery, been 
sacrificed to our enemies ; and, for our blind 
confidence m his hollow faith, have died a death 
most beaitly, under the steeds of our enemies 
His life IS forfeited to every soldier here — chiefly 
to you and me — and I demand it in all justice 
of you.” Christian replied, “ You have spoken 
the truth; but there is one thing greater than 
revenge, imd hand-friend to our* cause — it is 
mercy. Let him live: we can spare him and 
all who are traitoi^. His cause (which was liis 
armour) and his power being gone, he is become 
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weak as a naked sworder. If you will be re- 
venged, let him be sent forth in a burnished 
car, decked in a ]mrple vest and garlanded, 
with chains upon his wrists, to his new master 
the great kingj and let his dishonourable wife 
take him to her arms, and pay him for his loss 
peace and honour with a kiss : then he may 
w'ork for the king. I fear no harm that he can 
do us; once known, the faith is broke. I'his 
is enough for all thy groat revenge, and better 
than his blood. Seek not his life ; I pray thee, 
let him live.” But Frederick was boisterous, 
and demanded his life, and would by no means 
listen to the feelings of Christian ; saying, he 
w'ould act no farther in the cause if every aiticle 
was not obeyed ; so that Christian, finding he 
was not to be pacified, agreed to draw lots with 
him, which should have the disposal of the pri- 
soner. Humanity was repulsed ; for Frederick 
won it, and condemned him to deatb, swearing 
an oath that he should die. Christian, finding 
nothing would prevail upon him to relinquish 
his design, came down, and folding his arms 
about Gustavus, embraced him, saying, “Care 
not, we are parted but for a little time. I w'lll 
be always anxious to do more than I have 
done, as being mindful of the sorrow you feel 
at having left undone so much. You see 1 
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cannot help your fate, but I am sorry, I now 
embiace you for the last time — you have been, 
aifd might be noble, what you are I shall ever 
forget”* After a pause he added, “Will nothing 
sive 'his life?” Frederick sternly answered, 
“ No, nothing.” So they parted, both shedding 
tears. When Gustavus had recovered his voic^, 
he said firmly, and in a manly tone, “Ye neither 
of vou know me. That 1 am so mean in the 
opinions of my honourable companions is much, 
very much : but that I am so mean in my owm 
is more. I am mad to think of what I have 
lost : 1 am glad that I am overtaken in my 
crime. lie it known to you, lord Frederick, 
that in some senses you are the. poorest of 
the two; for you are proud to wrench from 
humanity that which 1 loathe, and shall throw 
by. I know not why, but I feel you arc 
out of my memory. I regret not to leave 
}ou, and hardly seem to have done you an 
offence. But to the greater and gentle Chris- 
tian what can I say? Never enough — never 
half. I feel my heart aches, and thus will I 
be peevishly revenged upon it — I will whisper 
ihy name^ and it shall usher me to heaven.” 
So saying, he stabbed himself to the heart, 
and fell on his back, dead. When Christian 
.saw this he ordered his soldiers to take him 
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jiwav, and he buried him, and mourned for 
him sincerely. 

The king, finding he had gained nothing 
this move (by which he had expected, to gam 
cvcr} thjng), became more wary and cautious ; 
and endeavoured to recruit himse/f hy ceasing 
provoke hostilities. 'I'he patriot captains 
finding this, began to plan some measure for 
assaulting the city and carrying it by storm ; in 
consequence of which, Frederick undertook 
with a body of chosen men to go out, with an 
intention to discover the state and power of 
the encray^s outposts. This adventure he per- 
formed successfully the first time; but on the 
second, other fortune awaited him. The king’s 
scouts having discovered his first attempt, 
alaimed the caj>tain of the guard; but he was 
(hen too weak to attack men, whom he knew 
would fight desperately; and moreover he 
judged, that by keeping close in the bushes 
an<l the fern, where they were in ambush, and 
suffering them to return unalarmed, they would 
make an excursion of the same nature, when he 
would be better provided to repulse them. In 
this he was right ; and having set a spy upon a 
hill, he wailed patiently for the signal of their 
approach ; which, when he satw, he ordered his 
men to fall flat upon their faces amongst the 
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heath. As soon as Frederick and his men were 
passed in silence and supposed secuiity, they 
refte up quietly, with a staunch arrow m eac-h 
bow, aivl discharged upon them with a horrid 
shout ; and many a brave fellow fell, wounded 
in the back. They turned, however, as savage 
as wolves, and fought a bloody battle with the#r 
enemies, who were ten times iheir numlier ; \)ut 
the valour of Frederick was a host in itself, and 
he ever cheered on his men with enthusiastic 
shouts of liberty. Although his numbers were 
so great, the captain of the guard began to 
doubt the issue of the fight ; and to put more 
s])irit in his men, promised them each a piece 
of gold if they were conquerors. I'liis did 
much, but Frederick and his fellows fought till 
every man lay stretched amongst the grass; 
most of them hacked to death, and but a few 
wounded. F rederick had received three wounds, 
and having fainted from Joss of blood, they took 
him prisoner, and carried him into the city with 
the’ poor remnant of his men, and there cast 
him in prison, till he should be cured or die. 

Christian waited in his fastness with painful 
impatience for the return of his friend and cob 
league, and at last summoned a troop of horse 
and went in scavch of him. When he came 
upon the held of battle the cause of this delay 
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was fully explained. There the condition of 
each man spoke for their valour, insomuch that 
Christian muttered, “They have fallen as 
would trim a tree, joint by joint. Dost thou 
behold, thou placid heaven ? Their cause was 
liberty. If any be thy children, these are they 
-t-large-heartcd, noble fellows.’* I'he glorious 
zeal he felt burning in his bosom gave way to 
wonder and amazement at the number of the 
enemy that lay dead Soon, however, be 
thought upon Frederick, and hoi)ing yet to find 
some life in him, went anxiously searching but 
could not find him ; still thinking that he never 
would be taken by the enemy alive, he w'as 
about to order a second search, when one who 
w’os w'ounded told what had happened to 
Frederick. Christian said, “They must know 
that he cannot be spared.” And having col- 
lected all the wounded of friends and enemies, 
they retreated to their camp. •» 

Christian now began to think industriously, 
and to study with all diligence, desire, and 
patience, what was to be done; strengthening 
his heart to do for the best, having lost his two 
friends, and determining to fight it out till his 
last breath. After mature thinking, having 
taken the sense of the wisest •men of his army, 
he determined to raise all the power he could, 
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attack the city at all its gates with fire and 
sword, and thus burn out the tyrant and his 
hurde: moreover he had a secret cause in his 
heait, which was to gain (if possible) the liberty 
of his fellow in arms. This measure took some 
time to execute, but when his army was formed, 
judiciously disposed, and the plan of attack 
nearly completed, he received news, that Frecfe- 
rick had accepted a title and station under the 
king. This he could hardly credit, esi)ecially 
when he thought upon the death of Gustavus. 

'The fact was this : when Frederick had rc- 
coveied from his wounds, he had nothing to 
expect but present death, all ransom being re- 
fused. The king, who judged (and in some 
measure rightly), that the love* of liberty in 
those out of office is another name for the love 
of power, thought it prudent to tempt Frederick, 
and if possible to win him to his interest. Not 
that he^ would benefit himself much by it, but 
that it would eat into the heart of Christian, 
and shake the confidence of his troops. Rest- 
less ambition, joined to a severe and ferocious 
disposition, with the love of power (not the 
love of Jionour), were the prevailing features of 
Frederick's mind ; so that, not having the cou- 
rage to die, he; renounced his faith, and took 
his seat by the king's chair. 
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Christian credited this for truth; but thought 
secretly, that Frederick had done it through 
craft, and to win time, that he might by sonpe 
means escape and again join him. There 
appearing, however, great mystery, Ke was 
perplexed how to proceed ; but at length de- 
termined to alter his plan, and delay the time 
oP attack till he had been himself into the city, 
and found the truth of the matter. Disguising 
himself, therefore, in the habit of a slave, and 
providing for his absence as well as he could, 
he left the camp under the best direction m his 
power, and made for the city. Tliere he offered 
himself to serve in the king’s army, took their 
cloak and habit, and by this means gained 
admission. I’his was no sooner done, than he 
gathered the truth respecting Fredeiick; still 
thinking that he waited only for some chance 
to join him. When he arrived at his palace his 
joy was great. Here again taking the habit of 
a slave, he engaged himself as a servant. But 
his confidence was a little shaken when he saw 
with what heartless happiness he lived, and that 
he behaved to the king with smiling indifference, 
and not with a smothered hate. He brooded 

o 

over the apparent truth continually, thinking on 
the death of Gustavus, and sweating with great 
wrath. 
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It was the custom of Frederick to walk in 
his garden secretly at noon. After tliree days, 
Clwsiian, in full conviction, gave way to Ins 
vengeance ; and watching Fredenck till he was ' 
at the end of the avenue of the garden (where 
his guard could not hear him, and where he was 
free from interruption), came up to him antj, 
said, “I have long looked for this opportunity 
— know thou that thy happiness is complete. 

I am no slave, but a messenger disguised from 
the soldier Christian, to give thee hopes of 
deliverance, and afford means for thy fliglit 
secretly.” Frederick bit his lips, and, folding 
his garment round him, said, “Slave, you mis- 
’’ake me ; I am not of your faction.” C!hrit>tian 
a, tuck him a violent blow on the' mouth w’lth 
the back of his hand, casting at him a look of 
loathing and disdain. They both drew their 
sw^ords, and fought ; Frederick smote madly, as 
if to justify his treachery; but Christian fol- 
lowed him on, blow for blow^, with a most potent 
eye, and a secure confidence that doomed him 
to death. Having wounded Frederick in the 
throat, he struck him on the head and knocked 
him downj and, striding over him, waited to 
see if he was yet dead. When he w^as revived 
a little, Christian ^gid to him, “ Thou devil (or 
worse), be it known to thee, that the great cause 
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thou hast betrayed is its own avenger. Though 
thou hast deserted it, liberty, sweet liberty, shall 
be its own champion. It is a word to welt 
' the crovvnb of tyrants yet: and for such petty 
worms as you, that eat their way into our human 
hearts, and take the hfc-blood smiling, her foot 
js on thee — lier arm of vengeance can reach 
thee on thrones, or in palaces. Know me for 
Christian’” And he raised his arm to strike 
him ; but Frederick called for mercy and par- 
don. Christian said, “Pardon thou hast, but 
mercy none — and yet a little — as much as thou 
didst give Gustavus. Art thou so mean a beast 
as to wish to live in thine own filth, a tyrant's 
engine of unholy wrath ? — O fool 1 O fool ! how 
worse than mad. What hast thou lost? Where 
are the shouts up from a thousand hearts made 
happy by shaking the dull leaves from overblown 
oppression ? Where is the echo that high heaven 
would send in answer to that peal ? ^ Where is 
thy banner in the victory — thine oath — thine 
honour — and thy name in heaven ? All gone. 
Would you yet wish to live? Where is thine 
hatred to a tyrant king? All turned to love — 
nay, worse, to callous nothing, re- 

membering, but all else forgot that makes thee 
worth remembrance. I forget thee not. Poor 
worm, dost struggle? This for the cause of 
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liberty: this for the nobler Gustavus; myself 
and heaven come last. So, now my sword hath 
sii|1J:)ed, It shall to bed. Thou bloody picture ! 
— amen Jo thee ! — henceforth I do forget thee ” * 
So saying, he turned his back on him, and left 
him lying under the tree, dead. Returning to 
his army, he bethought, him how he might be^ 
atone to his great cause for the falling off of 
another of its sworn leaders. As his diihculties 
increased, his love to the cause of the people 
became greater, and he grew more firm in its 
defence : determined on this one thing, setting 
his life at nothing. And all this was indeed 
needful. 

He returned to his camp, full of anxiety, 
hope, and firmness ; and sending for his officers, 
he unfolded his mantle, and discovered himself. 
They no sooner saw him than they fell upon 
him, bound him, and gave him over to certain 
of his enemies who were at hand, and left him 
at their mercy. In vain he threatened and called 
for his guard, none answered; they bore him, 
full of doubt and perplexity, back into the city, 
and cast him into a dungeon. Still his firm 
heart was.not shaken at this mutiny of his cap- 
tains ; and, rendering his cause into the hands 
of Heaven, he bethought him, vigilantly, by 
what means he could once more gain his liberty 
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to espouse it On looking round the prison, he 
saw three of his soldiers bound, and standing at 
his back ; and he said, “ My fellows, how ^re 
you in this misfortune? Tell me (if yo;i know), 
how came we thus?” They neither of them 
answered; but, casting their eyes upon the 
ground, hung their heads in silence. When 
Christian pressed them further, one said to the 
other, “Do you tell the captain— my throat 
aches.” And he, who was an old veteran, said, 
“My lord, you have heard my voice often 
thunder in the vrar; but 1 have to tell a childish 
talc, unfit for a man’s breast to send forth, or a 
man’s ear to hear ; so I will suit it to the story. 
My eyes are wet, too, and fretted, for I spy 
nothing but ruin where I have seen honour. 
But enough of this. Oh, yet any thing rather 
than come to the matter ; but, as well as I may, 
with powers impaired with grief and shame. I’ll 
tell it. Ope thine ears, and brace tby heart, 
for 1 will tell this tale but once, and to you 
only ; and, sooth, none will believe it. We four, 
here, arc the greatest sacrifice that honour and 
a great cause ever registered ; we are not man’s 
soldiers now, but God's; for man deserts us. 
I take the praise that is due to us, for it fills 
our hearts, without the helf) of the world. 
Captain, there is one thing called gold, and 
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another honour: when they go together, they 
are Heaven’s champions ; when not, they are 
cnt^iies, and fight. The arch-fiend found his 
way into^ the camp, and, for a little, plucked 
the true hearts to his side ; bought honour in, 
and the great seal upon the sweet bond of 
liberty stickled no longer for the point. Nay^ 
less than coy, gave up at once, like a hot maid, 
(.ome, come, 1 will be plain. Thy officers (the 
devil bum them!) said to thy men (fierce fire 
consume them!), ‘The king hath sent us gold, 
would fain be friends, and bring us to peace; 
hath sent us laws, signed by his proper hand, 
grants of land, and measures of corn in the hard 
season. Show this camp your shoulders; go, 
break your swords, or bend them into hooks; 
fall on your knees, and when our captain comes, 
ril give him to th'e king to make you friends.* 
by heaven ! these tall fellows all gave up at a 
wink, a yod, and murdered precious liberty 
down m the dirt. But why do you weep? All 
piping? Captain, where’s your tough heart 
now? — I’ll lend my handkerchief; be quick, 
for ’tis in use. Aye, the devil, gold, and want 
of honour rfjid it. — Damned be they all ! ” After 
a long pause, Christian said, ** World! world I 
O world ! — and, booking on his fellows, asked 
why they were tliere : He who had spoken, re- 
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plied, laup^hing, '‘Fate will have his joke — I 
came to die.” The second said, “The same. 
I have strained for one cause* and will cracll in 
the losing on’t It was a good one ; I will be 
out of breath in it.” The third said, “ Ask me 
not, for we four brothers can understand by 
^.igns ” Christian folded them each in his arms, 
and blessed them in the great name of liberty, 
sa>ing, “This is all 1 can.” When his mind 
was a little calmed, he fell’to deliberation, hoping 
to find some means by which to lift his standaril 
once more. In the evening he was carried lie- 
fore the king, who, having great judgment, was 
fully aware of the nobleness of Christian’s nature, 
and designed to sport with him. He kept liim 
standing like a groom, often looking upon him, 
without noticing him, and trifling with his cour- 
tiers in jest. At last he said, “Christian, as a 
rebel to your anointed king, you are doomed to 
death; but, as I know thee, thou rajre bird, I 
will save thee on one condition. Barely say 
that thou wilt live at peace with me, and no 
longer choke with thy valour my free way; and 
I will come down, and with my own hands undo 
those chains.” Christian replied (smiling with 
contempt), “Thou dost not know me, thou fool, 
or thou hadst not made so idfe a request Nay, 
no more talk ; despatch me in thy wrath. I tell 
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thee, if I had thee thus, I would cut thy throat.’' 
And the king said, “ For what dost thou despise 
iny^race?" “For a word, merely. " “I must 
hear it." “Thou darest not." “The word." 
“ Liberty ! ” And they all four cried out “ Li- 
berty ! " till the king in anger delivered them to 
the guard, when they went out shouting, so that 
all the assembly feared, and wondered at them. 

hen they were gone, the king retired to feast, 
and caroused in joy at the end of the w^ar. 

Soon after the prisoners had got to their cell, 
a messenger came with the w^arrant of death 
sealed in his hand, and commanded the three 
others to leave Christian in his ceil ; so that 
these brave fellows were forced to part. They 
went away as if they had been going on a party 
of hav^king, or some graceful pleasure, but with 
hearts puffed up to their ribs. As Christian 
heard the last whispers of their footfall pass the 
vault, tea^js started involuntarily to his eyes ; yet 
he knew not despair, but was full of excessive 
feeling. He thought over all his battles, and 
felt proud at heart for having done greatly, and 
for the best, in all things : a happiness greater 
than any but himself could know. He, though 
the butt of all mischance, was great enough, in 
his own honour, t# stride over fate ; and think- 
ing once more on the blessed cause he had 
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upheld, he {jrew fond (as is the way of people 
in distress); and, being full of poor thoughts 
for this W'orld, played tricks m his imaginabon, 
fancying that he and his thiee coinr;^des were 
dead, and wandering amongst the fields of 
Heaven, with the same honest faces, but free 
from care ; and, so musing, he fell into a placid 
sleep. 

If it is a joy to find a good man happy m this 
world, listen, and rtjoicc with me. 

When midnight came he was awoke by low 
and melancholy singing in his ear, and raising 
his eyes he beheld a figure and face of heavenly 
beauty leaning over him. So strongly did this 
blend with his dream, that he was some time 
entranced, between sleep and wake, certainty 
and doubt ; but when the hand of this beautiful 
woman fell upon his head, the vision of his 
dream was gone. She, sitting herself beside 
him, began, with actions full of g^ace^ to com- 
fort him, and bade him hope that he might live 
after sun-rise, for all the warrant of the king ; 
while he, struck with the strangeness of the 
thing, sat looking and adoring by turns. Thus 
the time passed in pleasant converse ; he ever 
desiring his liberty, and she giving him hopes. 
When the morning came, #he lady left his 
prison by the same pass she had entered, the 
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secret of Vhich yielded only to her knowledge. 
Christien's mind was tilled with* wonder at this 
circumstance, and his heart yearned with affix- 
tion towards one (whoever she might be) that 
could visit him in his distress, and enter so 
ardently into the virtues of his cause. Above 
all, her face and manner were so pleasing to him* 
that the whole dwelt in his mind as a vision ; 
but in the middle of his heart he nourished the 
hopes of escape, once more to tty his fortune 
with the tyrant 

Now this lady who had visited him was the 
eldest daughter of the king, and heiress to the 
throne. Neither she nor CMstian had ever 
seen each other } but being of a dilBerent nature 
to Her father, she had long had h great affection 
for Ids nobleness and virines, desiring nothing 
so much as to behold him; < She was a woman 
of deep sensibility, s^pathised with his cause 
of liberty,* and would have spoused it; but for 
some lurking of natural' f 49 eUng towards her 
father. Since Christian Waa &Ren into this 
imilQitua^ She determined to shecmut him, and 
worn into hb prison for that p«^^ But after 
she had seen'hUn, her life, as well as his, was at 
staise ) ibr sbe lril deeply in love with him, and 
saw iiochiiit^bey0iBi& hope. When she had 
norited to lier'tiiunnber, and Was ruminating on 

D 
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the beM me«M to »ve hM to NWao) €U^ 
nutBiog to to io tttttxess, ctytog tto the 
king was todk She fieW' to his- duunber^ tad 
found him in the anns of his atteodant% a 
hideous spectacle. Having' gloried gieatly at 
Cbmtua's dtocss, he ate and drank so freeijt 
Sts to cauy« surfeit.; and being left in bed bf 
bis attendants! be had shifted his head from the 
pillowt so that it bung down by the bed, and ao 
beastly insensitowas be diat -be could not re* 
lease himself. ‘lhebk)od flowed into his hea4 
that bis egrns were Msck* and Martiag from their 
sockets; his chctot blue .and pufled up; and 
his tongue sandtoifrom beyond his teeth, and 
as blade as ink. tn. vain bled him, and 
applied bato; he uus dead: like the vident 
tout he had fived, the vktimof own groea* 
ness. IGs dwto^er. seeing tfaut $;i[!|,diocked, 
sad was.-rto itoiMblei . -. 9 ^'. 

Hat%tl^]Hniedllim;nhe bstimaghfheaeif of 
the auxito of CShwstto, end nrent t» U&a not 
tdling him. of .these* thhige. ; IBs penetratisg 
soOtt'.diaomKMed eem^'tosow at (ter ^mtt, 
wlueh ho'tos -to dehcate t»-:«ak tika-caiise 
but did.«tt.foto* p w to r fo toafortto. Ste, 
feeUngtltosteB maited tomadeastosuai tod, 
^Christian,. I have an Htoe.toiifoee. 

There is nothiiig sotothiitotdesiiest eoaaueh 
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and di«t« is nothing on caith I 
(Mtive so mach as to be tfijr setvaot K liioa, 
wUftakeine for thy mfe, thoa Mt ’fiad'l if set, 
thoo irt.sdll tee, only thou dost otre me thy 
love; sduch, if tihoo art long ia pltyiitft my 
heart will -be bankmpt and broktta.^ Here she 
paused amdotudy. Christian vepltg^ ' ** Deaf 
lady, 1 ant. neither blind, Me Mg^ateibl} 'for I 
see thy-beanty, and foot thy foae and afisctfon 
fOT met ' 1 ttk» thee at thyafor^wd wiU be 
dotifol to tty delicate affeetkMi. I ask net who 
thou art, for- 1 ftd foil wril thou mi hoBtHSMbte.* 
After a short time they parted' riStetiaMMdy, 
and ri» Went senrewfolly to her eotmdL 
Three of the'aridiest i»ed in <lhe. kiag% da> 
minioas, and who were of fait ftictidshlp, bad 
oonq^in^ tag|etiier to deprive’ the ywringqtieen 
of her and had abea^tldmn measures 
for such pnp^edinga, ahfo* Idjpihfe of dtfo, took 
a priest^ nmtWMfo tft.Chimaa’s paeAi and 
married him. hte ebe 

was, and of the coMiiracy agninat her crown, 
saying, "Thyeaitte is ibnse amm in thine own 
hands.:- beiide% thou arttortruggleforniaDmi, 
and 'for me^ thy srifiR.- - Thenpfone,-hy foe iovea 
qf foote'pe8{)lnfwlKRn''thou ha* aoloiig sarved, 

I eenjfttetfoot to'be vigilant/* She then led 
1dm ian, wad with hb it»M oomindei passed 
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him out of the city. Having gathered ama, 
and secured aU the money in the treasury ; she 
retreated^ and }oined her husband. The re&ls» 
knowing their power to be great, soon came out 
to meet Christian ; and he, having disposed the 
strong posts in the hands of his three friends, 
^jined bajjtle with them. It was desperate and 
bloody ; but Christian, being able to rely upon 
his leaders, fought it so ably as to slaughter 
most of his enemies; amongst whom were the 
rebel leaders. Thus he gained the reward of 
hib merit ; the long hoped-for cause, a lovely 
woman, and a crown. 



ZARA, 


THE RICH man's DAUGHTER. 


N an ancient city of Arabia there dw ell 
a very rich man. He had one great 
failing, that of being very proud ; and 
to such an excess did this blind and 
self-perplexing fault extend, that he sacrificed 
every feeling to his self-devotedness and rage. 
Woe to the slave who spoke not on his knees, 
and to the embassy jdlat shouted not his naznc% 
He was pore feai?^„tha;n fov^d ; for he hated 
independence, . bpt irould enrich adoration, 
munificently. He was' a widower, and had 
three daughters; the eldest of whom, named 
Zara, was the image of her deceased mother ; 
the other ^ two were refiections of their father, 
both in shape and nature. 

This rich man?s palace was ever thronged 
with princes, warriors, and^oble strangers ; and 
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many had been the attempts to gain the hand 
of Zara, but it was handmaid to her heart. She, 
not having entered into the gates of pridejp of 
pomp, and empty goigeousness, as the rest of 
her family, overlooked the possessors of mines, 
of armies, and of kingdoms ; and although she 
^as diligent in her search, she never could find 
a good and sound heart amongst all this great- 
ness ; and consequently no reciprocal feelings 
with her own. Many noble qualities were pos- 
sessed by «ome who sought her bed ; but some- 
thing was wanting that left her heart untouched. 
Fair time, however, was before her, for she 
was but just a woman ; and her beauty was 
indeed a glowing summer that cometh after 
the spring. 

It chanced that Zara passed t mausoleum 
where they were burying the dead ; and as her 
breast was always open to powetful excitement, 
she delayed her suite, and went alo^e to the 
door of the sepulchre ; here she sat herself on a 
stone, by a pillar; and sighing, she began the 
painful oS5ce of notidt^ the feelings of those 
who mourned. One figure, the peculiar beauty 
and power of which was subdued inward 
sorrow to a dedinihg tenderness, engrbssed her 
wholly. Her interest waxed great, and her 
heart soft ; but when his gentle band removed 
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the mantle from his face to look once more 
upon the cold bed of death, her heart beat 
viojentiy, and an enthusiasm at the noble sor- 
row of the countenance stifled her tears ; and 
though the mantle again fell in a moment, 
enveiling the face, yet it, and the inward agony 
of feeling that was in the look, was stamped 
upon her heart fo^ ever. Her eye followed tKfe 
figure, as the procession moved to perform some 
other rite, and when it passed the buttress of the 
mausoleum, her imagination became, busy with 
its image. She thought it to be a face familiar 
to her (though she had never seen it before), 
and that it was the same countenance she had 
looked for all her life, though she had never 
known it. She might have sat in' this dream of 
fancy till night (for it was painfully sweet), had 
not the keeper of the keys aroused her. She 
went, looking upon her feet^ with a melancholy 
aspect to her attendants, and the gates closed 
upon her. They jarred upon her soul Then 
mounting her mule, she returned home, and 
shut herself in her chamber. 

The fruit of much restlessness was to make 
inquiries respecting this yoimg stranger. She 
learned tW he was poor, but gentle ; that he 
and his mother ^wera the purchased slaves of 
her father; that his mother had died with 
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excessive grief, and had left him alone in such 
great sorrow, a pauper, and a slave. 

With much smothering, Zara hid her feelipgs 
during this recital, and w’hcn it was ended her 
grief and tears struggled in vain with her tongue ; 
and she spoke, desiring her servant to carry gold 
to buy his freedom, and skins, and raiment ; and 
iTromised comfort, and to bid him be of good 
heart. For all this she was much easier*, and 
one week, and then another went over, but her 
fancy thickened with his image. His face, with 
that heart-breaking look, was everywhere; her 
flowers were not her pride; solitude was her 
only comfort, wherein she got pale ; her spirits 
grew aerial and refined; and the ]>omp and 
noise of her father's palace was a grossness no 
longer tolerable. Another week passed ; when 
one morning, having had a light sleep and gentle 
dream, she arose, and with a soothed and quiet 
mind passed unattended from the garden to the 
road. The sun not being up, and the air of the 
morning cool, she strayed on (well knowing 
where, though she did not confess it to herself) 
until she reached the thatched habitation of 
this sad youth. When she came to think of 
what she was about, she trembled, but still went 
on. She paused at the threshold, and knocked, 
but no answer came. Upon looking round, she 
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saw him asleep beneath a tree at a well’s side. 
At the sight of his countenance again, her heart 
beat violently. 

He had been wandering and watching with a 
miserable heart through the night, with sorrow 
that knows no custom ; and being wearied, had 
cast himself down in the morning, to snatch 
few moments of oblivious sleep. Zara went 
gently to him, and sat herself at his feet, watch- 
ing his uneasy slumber. His face had recovered 
some colourv»and his eyes were a little stained 
with weeping. Three hours she sat and stirred 
not, but gazed upon his face. At length he 
awoke ; and having assured himself that it was 
no dream, his sorrow gave way to courtesy, his 
courtesy to tenderness, and tenderness increased 
to love and affection. The lady well believed 
all he said; not only because she was willing, 
but moreover, her life existed only in such a 
speech; so she cast off her purple and gold, 
put on a dress of skins, and walked with him ; 
and married him that day. 

When the morning came, no whit repenting 
of her great change, she sent one to her father, 
telling wh(j she had married, and saying, “ I 
love the choice that my heart has made, better 
than gold, or pric^, or kingdoms, or renown ; 
and am content with the little honour that is in 
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^the virtue of my act But as I know you, my 
father, and my sisters, aifect the honour that is 
in the world's eye, 1 must leave your . hqjiise ; 
which I am willing to do, though I shall not 
love you the less. It was in my power to have 
taken money and jewels, and to have enriched 
^myself as a princess ; this I have not done, as 1 
wot well all these were the price of my obedi- 
ence. As, however, I have wedded myself to 
nakedness, your anger will demand that which 
the fulness of your defeated hope bestowed; 
being therefore without money, it is my request 
that you will enrich me with a little gold, so 
that 1, and my dear lord, may not starve at this 
present” 

As the messenger reported this, the rich man 
trembled, and was dumb with rage, and sud- 
denly he smote him so hard that it nearly killed 
him ; and he went raving about mad, vowing 
that he would have their blood. He shut him- 
self up in his chamber, to think on what orders 
he should give to lay hands upon their lives ; 
but when his rage abated, some touch of ten- 
derness came unconfessedly to his breast. He 
walked out, called upon his daughters, his 
friends, and all his relatives; summoned his 
vassals, gathered them in {he great hall, and 
told them all the sorrow of his proud heart; 
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saying, “Put ye on your gay attire, and take 
with you the cymbal, ^nd the pipe, and the 
duloimer, and make music; and proceed ye 
with songs and rejoicing by the highway, until 
you shall come to this woman’s house; take 
ye also, my daughters, in your hands, a young 
camel, a map, a bag of .pebbles, and four dried 
skins ; and say ye to her, without pity, ridiculing 
her estate, * Thy father sends the portion thou 
dcservest, and fitting thy most honourable mar- 
riage. For thy five hundred camels, take thou 
this one ; for thy lands, thy woods, and springs 
on this tracked earth, take thou this map ; these 
pebbles be thy jewels and thy gold ; and these 
hard skins be all the tender raiment for thy 
cherished limbs. ’ Then leave her to the shafts of 
the world.” And they all went as they were bid. 
When Zara heard the sound of her father's 
music, and saw the banners and the array that 
approaches she said to her husband, “ Be of 
good cheer and grieve not ; for you see that my 
father's heart is turned gentle, and that thou 
hast not plucked me from such high fortune 
(which has given thee so much pain).” The 
numbers came to her, and the music ceased. 
And when they had said with scorn all they had 
desired, she tume<^ not pale, but looking in her 
husband’s &ce she kissed him before them all. 
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Then she took the skins, the pebbles, and the 
map, and put them upon the camel ; and turn- 
ing to the multitude smiled sweetly, and Raid, 
“Tell my father that I am content/' So she 
bowed, and put her arm upon her husband’s 
neck, and leading the camel by a siring, she 
|urned her back lo them, and journeyed to- 
wards the desert. And the multitude returned 
shouting. 

Here the virtuous were content and happy; 
and the proud heart plagued to the amount of 
its folly : but “ Heaven, that hath the hearts of 
princes in its own hand,” worketh after its own 
way. 

These two built them a house, and the con- 
tinual content and cheerfulness of Zara at length 
shamed away the melancholy that existed in the 
fine feeling of her husband ; he knowing that 
for him she had become an outcast, and that he 
was a beggar without any worldly comforts. The 
remainder of the money, that Zara in her charity 
had sent to her husband, was now their daily 
life and anchor ; it was soon gone, and they be- 
thought themselves how they might live. Zara 
said, “ Heaven did not put it into Jhe head of 
my dear father to bestow on me the camel to no 
use; howbeit I love the animal with almost a 
holy love, not only that it fondles me and is so 
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gentle to kneel when I shall mount it, but that 
it is allied to the best remembrance of my home ; 
why* should we not turn this gift to our use ? 
Hew thyself a bow and arrows, and a s])ear; 
hunt thou the beasts for their skins ; and wnth 
the feathers of birds, by the rareness of the art 
taught me in my infancy, I will w'eave mats and* 
fans of devices above all common powders. We 
will fiom time to time load our camel with the 
labour of our hands, and take our tent to a far 
market, and thus live to love and bless one 
another.” Her husband w'as astonished, but 
comforted, and did as she had said ; and her 
singing and her converse made the way short 
and the labour sweet 

Thus led they for some months an enviable 
life ; but one morning, when two months longer 
\rould have made her a mother, a fever seized 
her j at night she grew dumb, and on the mor- 
fow died. • Her husband fell into an oblivion of 
despair, and was as a single weed in the garden 
of paradise, misery’s heir. On the third day 
he buried her with his own hands. When the 
sharpness of his agony was somewhat past, he 
loved to lixige» about her favourite haunts, and 
bestowed all tenderness on the camel she had 
so dearly loved ; afld this patient creature, mis- 
sing the gentle^^hand that had fostered it daily, 
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shewed a dumb sorrow by a thousand signs, 
that found a way to his breaking heart. 

His way of life became wild, he loathed atl in* 
tercourse as intrusive ; and finding that he must 
follow the same means as hitherto to live, he 
loaded his camel, and went his way to the market. 
^ Each step that he took, reminded him of his 
happy estate, the last time he had travelled that 
way; he thought of the many things that his 
dear wife had said in the places they had 
ixissed, of the songs she had sung, and the 
tears rolled from his eyes by night and by day ; 
yet these musings were comfortable to him. He 
sold the skins, and returned, full of the sooth- 
ing thoughts of the past, and agonizing certainty 
of the present reality. 

Not having eaten or drunk that day, he 
stopped his camel ; and looking for the skins 
contaming the wsUer (which he had filled as 
usual from the great spring), found that they 
had come unloosed and were gone. Parched 
with thirst, and thinking that he had dropped 
them many miles oS^ he knew not what to do ; 
but sighing at such mean persecutions of fate, 
he mounted his camel and retraced his way, but 
they were mwhere lo be found. As a whole 
skin of water would not ha^e been enough to 
have carried him back to the<%pring, he be* 
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thought him that his time was come, and that 
heaveft woul^d at length release him. So he 
uttlo&ded his camel, that it might go whither it 
would, and cast himself on the sand. 

The night came on, and was* very dark; his 
bowels grew fevered, and raged with heat, and 
he passed the night in horrible torture. When* 
the morning was come, his eyes were starting 
forth ; and he was bent double with pain : his 
tongue was parched, and clave to the roof of 
his mouth, and was dry and pursed like a fig. 
He saw the camel lying beside him, and be* 
thought him of the way among the Arabs, who 
when they are in danger for want of water, slay 
these beasts, and open the pouch that is in the 
chest, which nature has provided for them to 
store their drink for many day^ When he arose 
to do the same, he thought upon the , service 
that this gentle creature had done him, and of 
the love hia dear wife bore to it ; and notwith- 
standing his physical agony, the tenderness of 
his mind above the act, and he could not do 
it. He again threw himself down, and soon died. 

The camel staid by him three days; but 
when the wateSftwas gone, and the pain of thirst 
came on, he made madly for the desert to find 
some spring, but m there was none there be 
must have perished. 
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HERE lived in England two friends. 
They were both of them in theif 
freshest youth ; but unprovoked and 
irremediable sorrow fixed upon the 
heart of one ; and hte, being of a most tender 
and susceptible nature, it soon brought him 
from the robustness of youth to sickness and 
imbecility. It became necessary that he should 
go into Italy for the restoration of his health, 
and he went to the pleasant Florence, The 
cause of hi$ sorrow still continuing, like a 
jagged iron in his heart, it rusted and corroded, 
and he soon died a martyr to it. 

His friend ever after became more silent and 
melancholy ; and though his love for him was 
gr^t before they went ih>m England, yet having 
felt his gentle dependence upon him in his ill- 
ness and his dying days, it became greater after 
his death ; for he felt that he never could do 
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any thing for him Again, and tha'f'all was at an 
end. He bethought him of a speech his frien<l 
had«made just before his breath quitted him, 
but which then had passed unheeded; it was 
“Would, Fred., I had died in England ; I love 
my roiintiy, and to have been buried there 1 
should have died content.” And instantly hg 
determined to fulfil his desire; he made a re* 
li.uiun of the thought, and set about it with all 
his zeal. 

» From his constant attendance on his friend, 
all hib money was gone ; he knew no soul in 
Florence, and without a heavy sum he could 
not accomplish his intent. Now there was a 
rich man there, who %vas reported by the ])eoplc 
of Florence to be charitable, and to distribute 
his wealth with a liberal hand; the )outh went 
to him without hesitation, and told him of his 
intention, requesting the loan of some money. 
This ni'h ^man, however, w’as ostentatious, and 
not charitable ; and, having no feeling for him, 
dismissed him, ridiculing his folly, and saying, 
“ That his friend, being now dead, could have 
no desire ; that he would assist the needy, but 
would not jyaste his coin upon the idle whims 
of any person ; that as this \vas the last bed his 
friend would want,^nd must be under the sur- 
face of the earth, it mattered not where.” This 
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he well knew''^*‘but the words of his friend w\*rc 
graven on his heart So he went into that part 
of the city, where the rich men resorted, ^And 
looking into their faces, chose four, whose 
countenances best pleased him, and spoke to 
them as follows. “I guess all of you hav'e got 
wuves, children, or paients, or some comfortable 
bosoms in this w'orld, w'hcre your affections are 
fixed ; It is to the heart, the temple w^here that 
affection is shrined, that I now make my ap- 
l>eal. If they w^ere to make a dying recjuest to 
you, would you not fulfil it ? ” They Iboked on 
one another strangely, and answered, “Yes.” 
He resumed : “ I came to Italy, to your Florence 
lierc, with a sick friend, the friend of my bosom ; 
lie is dead, and gone to oblivion : but as he was 
humane, kind, and virtuous, his memory lives 
bn my heart, and is freshened wuth my tears.’" 
Here he w'ept bitterly, and w^as so full of noble 
sorrow, that one of the strangers, forgetting his 
mean apparel, and the strangeness of the thing, 
feelingly took his hands in his and comforted 
him ; he then went on and explained all to 
them, saying, “ That though his poor friend had 
not desired him to do this thing, yqt as it was 
the last he could ever do, he had a great hope 
that it would be fulfilled; tfeough he scarcely 
saw by w'hat means, unless they would advance 
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him money enough to effect it ; as he knew no 
person, and had no security to offer but his own 
honour,” They were so sensibly touched with 
his greatness of soul, that one of them took him 
10 his house, clothed him in new aiiparel, gave 
him the money, and, embiacing him, sent him 
away joyful. * 

Eaily m the morning he walked out of the 
city, and gathered the most beautiful flowers 
then in season, with herbs of the strongest 
fragrance, i and causing his friend to be put 
into a case of lead, he < overed him with them. 
He watchc<l all day by his side, and m the 
evening, when the ship was ready, kissed his 
lips, and he was enclosed from his sight for 
ever. At night he went aboard with a bursting 
heart. 

When he reached England, he gathered their 
mutual friends, and caused him to be buried 
under a ^ew tree in the churchyard of the 
village where he w’as born. After resting some 
days, he returned to Florence, and laboured 
with his hands till the debt was paid. 




CLAUDIUS AND GERTRUDE; 

OK, LOVE AND DELICACV. 

ORMERLY, in l)<'ninaik, dwelt a 
lady of a most noble family, both 
young in years and of the rarest 
beauty ; but above all this she had 
a great heait, and was as noble in mind as in 
birth. 

While she was at the court of Britain (where 
she had spent some seasons with others, ladies 
and Danish gentlemen, after the ratifying a 
friendly peace bet>Neen the two kingdoms) she 
was wooed by many a knightly longue ; and 
many gallant and high-born youths contended 
for her favour and regard. Heaven, however, 
put it into her power to judge of the ^itrength of 
their affections. 

Being out on a party of Jiawkii^ with the 
king, her horse threw her, and so severely m- 
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jured her knee that she became a cripple 
When they who had so anxiously inquired after 
hef health during her illness, and had proffered 
so much formerly, heard this, they slnckened 
their attentions, by degrees became cold and 
negligent, and when she appeared abroad again, 
were reserved and polite; full of pity, but o«t 
of love. Though the misfortune gave a melan- 
choly turn to her mind, yet she fell not the 
coldness of any of these people (whom she 
never could have loved), and passed them over 
in silence, glad to be released from their be- 
sieging importunities. Knowing that heaven 
doeth as it will, she made herself easy in mind ; 
more especially as she found the affections of 
those friends who really loved her, grew more 
delicate and tender ; and that she had only lost 
some of the empty vanity of the world. 

Soon after this, the Danes returned to their 
country, carrying with them some of the English 
nobility, to whose honour all Denmark as- 
sembled. The king ordered them to be enter- 
tained with banquets, tournaments, and revels, 
according to the custom of that time. And now 
it was that this fair lady felt the sadness of her 
affliction. 

A noble youthf called Claudius, cousin to the 
prince of Denmark, returned at the same time 
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from a visit of some years at the court of Poland. 
He was a most gallant youth, with a figure like 
Mars, and a leader in all warlike exercises |*so 
that the lists were ordered for three days, in 
honour of his return. When they were pitched, 
the king and the court assembled, and the 
trumpets sounded to the charge, 

* Few persons knew the armour of Claudius, 
which was of massy silver scales; his beaver 
was up, and just as he was fixing his lance, his 
eyes fell upon the face of this beautiful woman. 
His admiration was as sudden as severe ; and 
he became entranced, so that his heart beat 
violently. The knight who was opposed to him 
rode directly at him, and nearly unhorsed him 
before he was aroused; but returning to the 
charge, at a moment when he could have done 
any thing, he brought his opponent to the 
ground with the fury of his zeal. 

Whatever his love of chivalry might be, he 
felt little inclined to pursue it at this time ; so 
that he rode often past this lady, without singling 
out any of the champions. By his frequent 
passing, she observed him, and thought him 
the most gallant figure there, but no more. 

As soon as the jousts were done, he gave his 
helmet to his page; and having gathered his 
luxuriant hair back upon his shoulders, seated 
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himself at the banquet, opposite this lady, but 
to feast only at the beauty of her countenance. 
When Gertrude turnecf round, and saw him 
]>alicntly gazing upon her face, she thought he 
was an angel. P arewell to all contentment ! 
She became the slave of love. Forgetting, at 
that moment, her misfortune, her eyes fed i^t 
his, in a dream of luxury; though short, yet 
heavenly s^veet. Soon, however, the remem- 
brance of her former lovers, and of her afllic- 
t)on, came over her, and she looked in his face 
so mournfully that it chilled him, and he grew 
sick at heart. She wore, for that time, such a 
settled sorrow in her face, that his cheek got 
pale, and he could not look at her surcharged 
eyes ; he dared not speak, for he feared to hear 
that she was married, or bound by some tie that 
severed them for ever. He quitted the board 
early ; and as he went, with a slow and lingering 
stej), he fixed his eyes upon her face. Gertrude 
looked after him, feeling that with him went her 
hope, and at her shoulder stood despair. When 
she had gazed a little while upon his scat, she 
went home ; and, having shut herself up, she 
finished the night in weeping bitterly. She felt 
she loved him, and he felt that he loved her. 

When the nexfc day was come, Gertrude rea- 
soned with herself, whether it was just to nourish 
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a passion in Claudius whirh could not be fully 
answered. Her delicacy was pained in this dis- 
cussion ; but she determined to stay awa]^' for 
that day, whatever heart-ache it might cause 
her, as she plainly saw that he loved her, and 
that to encourage it w'ould be only to give him 
piore pain ; and all day^she wept and mourned 
over the hardness of her fate, as patient as a 
sacrifice. 

The trumpets sounded; and when Claudius 
rode into the lists, and saw the scat unoccupied, 
and that the lady was absent, he was beset by a 
thousand agonizing conjectures ; but still some- 
thing so fatal seemed hid in her mournful look, 
that he dared not ask any about her. Finding 
the gates were shut, and that no more could 
enter the palace that day, he grew mad with 
passion at this persecution of Fate, and, fixing 
his arms in wrath, he made such savage havoc 
amongst the knights, that they dreaded his ap- 
proach, and feared to tilt with him. After this, 
he quitted the lists suddenly. 

Geniude, wearied with the day’s sorrow, slept 
that night well, and her spirits were refreshed ; 
but more by her dream than any other thing, 
for it was full of promise and hope. At what 
will not the wretched grasp ! Soon she heard 
of Claudius's fame, of his passiveness, his furious 
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victory, and retire; and well her heart could 
interpret the cause. So fond was she in her 
affcdtion, that angels could not have persuaded 
her to stay from the court that day. She put 
on her most plain attire and went. When 
Claudius rode in, gallant in hope, and saw his 
lady there, he shouted ; -and holding despair 
bay (seeing nothing but her beauty), couched 
liis lanre, and bore down all before him. So 
great was his prowess that the king hade him 
conic to him. He knelt before him ; and, in 
the face of all present, the king took an armlet 
from the queen’s arm, and braced it over his 
mail upon his wrist, and made him her champion. 

He again took his seat opposite Gertrude, 
and besought at her eyes that he might be en- 
couraged to speak, and so advance upon his 
desire; but she w'as more sorrowful than ever, 
and her countenance was so sad and mournful 
that it defted hope. He dreaded to speak to 
her, feeling his tongue to be wordless; and, 
fearing to ask his despair, he gazed alternately 
at her and the ground, in silent sorrow. She, 
seeing him thus pale and affected, fell into an 
agony; and while she railed inwardly at her 
own cruelty, the tears followed one another 
unnoticed to her breast ; but he saw them, and 
determined to do something. He again tried 
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to speak of comfort, but he could not utter a 
word; so, with a trembling hand, he unloosed 
the bracelet the king had given him, and laid 
before her. She took up the token, kissed it, 
and put it to her heart; and, having let fall a 
tear upon it, shook her head mournfully, and 
jput it from whence she had taken it ; beckoning 
the page to come and return it to the knight. 
He was so overcome with her sorrow, that his 
eyes grew moist, and he left the hall. As soon 
as he was gone, again she looked upon his empty 
seat, and went weeping to her room. 

When Claudius had thought upon this, he 
saw that the lady was in love with him ; and, 
whatever mystery this might be, be was de- 
termined to face and conquer it, or suffer in the 
attempt ; for without her he could not live. So 
he returned presently to the hall, determined to 
speak to her, but found her gone. He went to 
the keeper of the gate, and asked i/ the lady 
who had just gone was married ? The man re- 
plied, “No;” at which the heart of Claudius 
expanded with joy ; and he inquired further of 
her estate and her name. The man answered, 
“ 1 suppose you mean the lady Gestrude, who 
went into England, and has just returned, afSic- 
ted with lameness.” Claudius shifted, as if he 
had been hit a blow: he saw, at once, the 
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hitherto inexplicable cause of her silence and 
sorrow, and retired perplexed and full of pain. 

Notwithstanding his great love for her, so 
icpugnant was his feeling to her misfortune 
that he could not master it. He went up and 
down distracted; flying from the noise of the 
city to the quiet of the forest, and from the^ 
c^uiot of the forest back to the city. 

(jcrtrude went home and fell sick. Knowing 
that Claudius must have inquired for her and 
found the truth, and guessing liis feelings by his 
absence, she besought Heaven to die. On the 
seventh day, when excessive grief had worn her 
heart and spirits nearly to breaking, and the 
leeches had reported that her dissolution was at 
hand, she desired one to copy from her words 
as follows : — 

“ My dear Claudius ; 

“ Though I could not live for you, I can die 
for you. I thank Heaven that the tongues 
about me utter my knell : 1 am descending into 
the pit. 1 must first beg pardon for the pain 
that I have caused you, though it no longer 
exists, as is^ manifest by your indifference; yet, 
as I die your loyal servant, sprinkle a few flowers 
on my grave, in remembrance. 

“ Gertrude.” 
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When Claudius read this, he smote his brow 
for a fool. All his love leturned as new as 
fire and, when he thought upon her •gi eat 
delicacy through this aflair, he wondered, and 
was ashamed. He look horse, and flew to her 
house; but they denied him entrancei saying 
• their lady was dying : but, by thre^li^atlH pro- 
testations, he gained the lady's chamber. Her 
beauty was greater than ever, though fading ; it 
touched the heart. On seeing him, the same 
melancholy look returned, that had so ])ained 
him before; but, recovering hciself, she, with a 
low, yet cheerful voice, thanked him, as one 
who had long known him, and put forth her 
hand kindly and familiarly. He, seeing death 
in her countenance, fell upon his knees, ami 
hiding his face in her pillow, wept bitterly : and 
when he looked upon her, she was also weeping. 
He told her of his want of feeling, and of his 
penitence^ for his neglect ; kissed her, and said 
he hoped she would tecovei and marry him. 
This unexpected declaration so acted upon her 
feelings that it caused her to faint. He raised 
her head, and laid it on his bosom ; and pre- 
sently reviving, she said, “ As love*for you has 
made me thus suddenly weak, and miserable, 
and dying, 1 do think, by the new life and joy 
I feel within me, that to be thy w'lfe would re- 
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rover me. But can you love me with my 
failing and misfortune of lameness? Restore 
not ajiimation, to make us both miserable.*’ 

' Jle an.swered, eagerly, Yes, yes ! ” and kissed 
her. "‘Then,” said she, “rejoice; for, if you 
could love me under my misfortune, how will 
you love me out of it ? I am jio longer lame ; 
my severe illness has relaxed the contracted 
sinews, and I am as whole as when a child ! ” 
Shame was m his face; but she kissed it into 
joy, and they parted. 

She soon recovered, and they were married ; 
and Gertrude at length received the reward of 
her great delicacy of mind. 



PHILIPPO AND BRUNO; 

OR, CENIUS AND COMMON SENSE. 


HERE lived in Naples a man of mean 
fortune, who had two sons, both re- 
markable for their prominency of 
character, considering the manner 
after which they had been brought up Being 
a bustling man, of low trade, he felt (as most 
such peoj>le do, from the necessity of custom) 
more for their worldly interests, and respectable 
doing in^ife, than for their state oif mind, and 
natural dispositions. 

Philippo, the eldest, was placed to the busi- 
ness of a clothier; bul^ as the common saying 
went, he did not take to it Indeed, the general 
opinion of him was, that he was of 'a confirmed 
idle disposition, of deep passions, though be- 
having in every’ respect well, never giving offence 
to any one, except in his inattention to business 
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He therefore came back to his father’s house, 
profitless and useless, but not worthless ; for 
there ‘was something in his disposition that 
would not suffer him to be ashamed of his 
conduct. When he was spoken to seriously on 
the matter, he answered, that all men could not 
endure to rise in the morning at daylight, and 
do nothing till set of sun but examine the woof 
of broad cloth, try the dye of it, and measure it 
by yards into parcels (and he snipped his mus- 
cular arm in proof of it); and said, that that, 
and killing all the moths to be found in his 
master’s shop, was all he had done for two 
lingering years. Though all rated or laughed 
at him, he still persisted in it. 

It happened soon after, that the king of 
Naples intended to be crowndd; and having 
but few jewels in his treasury, he manned two 
vessels ; sending one to traffic with the Moors, 
and anothe;T to Araby, for valuable^k of the 
greatest rarity. It happened that both vessels 
returned, and met at a certain point within sight 
of Naples; but a storm, in all the turbulence of 
wTath, broke over them, so that they w;ent to 
the bottom suddenly, being grappled together. 
The king, vexed at the matter, and feeling the 
loss of so much monpy from his treasury, offered 
an immense reward to any one who would con- 
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trive some means by which to raise the treasure, 
so that It might be restored. Dut in those days, 
this was a matter of fiction, and coiisidcijtd to 
be so unaccountable an undertaking, that all, 
thinking it not to be practicable without the aid 
of magic, declined it. 

Now Philippo had just been rei)roved by his 
friends, and called an idle fellow, as well as un- 
feeling, for still wasting, by his daily hunger, the 
slender means of his old father; anil, with a 
heart bitter against fate and man, and full of 
jiain, he heard of this reward. He went into 
the slip of garden at the back of the house, and 
thought deeply of the matter ; and sent at once 
to the king, saying he would undertake it, and 
be ready iu seven days to try the effects of his 
invention. He fagged night and day at it, and 
was prepared at the time, Dut his friends 
laughed at him, and counselled him, part out 
of envy, lest he even might succeed^; some out 
of meanness, that a youth of his estate should 
attempt strong matters, out of his sphere ; and 
many, from a secret vanity and petty love of 
power, at being able to bestow their self- sooth- 
ing advice upon one already out of favour with 
every body; and with the irritable desire of 
making him discontented wUh himself (like true 
worldly friends). And all because they forgot 
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tliat few things are impossible with man, and 
nothing with God ; and because they could not 
bear that any one (much less one despised) 
should accomplish what they had not the cou- 
rage even to attempt. But he was not meant 
for a clothier, and could not repent and turn 
back. 

Coming to the trial, he behaved himself with 
great coinage and perseverance, and succeeded 
to a certain, but very limited degree ; so that it 
was ludced (as expected) a decided failure. 'J'he 
king, being deeply interested in it, attended ; 
and, like most great (that is, rich and powerful) 
but inconsiderate men, from habits of com- 
manding and being obeyed, had soothed him- 
self into certain hopes of success, which, when 
they weie blighted, turned all to the fury of 
disappointment. Calling Philippo before him, 
he reproved liim for the great loss he had pul 
Iiim to, and charged him with ignorance and 
folly. But Philippo, whose sagacity and vigi- 
lance were roused, and who for the first time 
was in earnest, saw plainly, that the king was 
enraged only at not having got back bis valu- 
ables, and secretly in his heart no way abused 
him. 

Knowing the worth of the ships sunk to be 
uppermost, and a great matter in the king's 

F 
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mind, he talked coolly with him ; telling him he 
had observed what part of the works had failed, 
in the great practice and trial of the tt'hole, 
which he never could do in his small chamber ; 
and that, if the king would advance him moie 
money to defray the expenses, he would again 
undertake it, and try, with his improved know- 
ledge, to do it with more success. After more 
words, and some hesitation, the king consented 
to it. Philippo, not at all faint-hearted, but in- 
veteratcly determined on gaining his purpose, 
began wuth renewed courage (notwuthstanding 
the snceis and scoffings of those about him) to 
labour in his design, and when the time came, 
he again tried it ; and, though wuth more suc- 
cess, yet with certain failure ; so that the king 
giew disgusted, and was crowmed in such com- 
mon dresses as could be got for him. 

Philippovs father, seeing him ridiculed for his 
folly, and laughed at by all, joined, (like a man 
of business) in the cry, and drove him from his 
house to try his fortune, and live (like the birds 
of heaven) as he could. But he, deaf to their 
folly, and dumb to their malice, was above 
them; having such deep grief o&mind at his 
failure, that he thought not of them, and went 
beating his head, and cursing himself for a 
beast, at, the smallness of his wit 
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Being reduced to beggary, having no shoes to 
his feet, and in ragged apparel, he sat himself 
by th^road side, and began to think, the king’s 
passion being aubsid^d, how much of his dcsiie 
to re-possess the treasure still remained. Seeing 
his^ deplorable condition, he said to himself, “ 1 
have thought of nothing but doing this thing 
ever since. Albeit I am almost out of hope, 
yet am 1 in so low a state that I can lose no- 
thing. I wilbgo to the king once more, and 
will endeavour to awaken his sympathy for 
what has befallen me, in being driven fiom my 
father's roof; and also revive the great hopes 
(in naming which I will use my tongue elo- 
quently) that may still attend this one attempt.” 
When he came to the king, he pitied him not, 
and listened to his hopes as we do to the 
memory of one who is dead, and forbade him 
his presence. But Philippo, lingering at the 
gate till some hours after, when the king came 
out, dropped upon his knee, and said, “If I ijo 
not succeed, banish me forth of Naples. But, 
I pray thee, let me once more try my hitheito 
evil fortune.” The king, from his earnestness 
and great desire, was once more deluded into 
the hope of success ; ordered the money to be 
given him, and that the should try again. But 
out, alas ! he failed again : and yet so reasonable 
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and mature had his plan become, that he was 
within a little space of success. Now* the king, 
curbing his own folly, banished him fdf nine 
years ; and Philippo w'as laughed at by all who 
knew him. 

He left Najdes with a heavy heait, and went 
into Florence ; where (not being able to go to 
any business, despising it, and being of a robust 
make) he laboured in gardens and vineyards, 
cind worked in the har\ est ; but evermore having 
in sight the point\yhere the ships had sunk, and 
his great design. 

When five years >veie expired, war was raging 
furiously at Naples, and the king and country 
were in imminent danger ; the king having only 
a handful of troops at command, and no money 
to fee others to assist him. Philippo, full of his 
ancient courage and fortitude, buckled on a belt 
and thereto a sword, and covering himself with 
a pilgrim s habit, went, through many dangers, 
to^N.iples; and going to the king’s tent, he re- 
poTted himself as one who could assist him in 
his exigencies. Being admitted, and alone with 
the king, he disclosed himself and his purpose ; 
saying, “ My life is forfeit ; if you please, destroy 
me. But I pray you have faith in me only this 
once.” And, after some talk, the king .said to 
him, I am full of wonder at thy great determi- 
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nation ; it should seem nothing can alter tliy 
purpose : ^ut 1 have been thrice duped by thee, 
and be wary. I now offer thee th) 

liberty if thou wilt go ; if not, I will spare thee 
money to try once nibre ; but as it is as pre( ions 
to me at this time as drops of blood, so shall 
thy blood answer the loss of it. If thou suc- 
ceedest, thou shalt have thrice the reward offered 
to thee hitherto, considering the greatness of 
my need; if not, ihy head shall be struck off 
w’ith an axe. Decide therefoie on thy fate.” 
Phili])po acce])ted the king’s offer, went imme- 
diately, and drew up the treasure, and secured 
all; so that the king gathered an army thereby, 
and fought a great battle, and drove off the 
enemy. Then he called Idiilipiio to bun, pay- 
ing him the great reward without grudging, and 
put him in trust. 

Philippo went to his father, embraced him, 
and made him the steward of his fortunes ; and 
gave a feast and gifts to those w^ho had called 
themselves his friends, saying to them, “Let 
old matters be forgotten, and let us become 
better known to each other in future.” So that 
they were covered with shame. 

Thus we see that the world may be wrong in 
its judgment: that drapers and clothiers are 
not the greatest nie*n : and that a resolved soul 
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is the tough cable to anchor us through life with 
some safety ; or to teach us to bear (V^foat with 
l)0wcr ; and is one of the next things under fate. 

Now the brother, who was called llruno, from 
the difference of his nature, had treated the 
idleness of Phdippo with contempt; and was 
^ always the first to level little unpleasant truisms 
.It him, to endeavour to aiouse him to a sense 
of his worldly perdition. Bruno was stationed 
in the liouse of a merchant, as a poor assistant ^ 
at the books ; but, making business his god, he 
wMs always at hand, being present from light 
till dark, and labouring with devotion at all 
times. PVom this he became useful ; and those 
abo\ 0 him, feeling they could repose all trust in 
hull, neglected many things for their pleasures 
that they otherwise would not have done; so 
that from being useful he became invaluable, 
and of course rose according to his important e. 
Having been in the concern a shor^ time, both 
the other parties died, and left liim master of a 
most wealthy business, of w'hich he made the 
most; taking no one in to relieve him, but 
w'oiking in the same way as when he had come 
to It the first day. He thought not of his 
banished brother, nor cared for him ; advancing 
such only as were the most industrious in his 
affairs. 
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Surely there is no heart so hard, so unftjr- 
giving ^vards impassioned minds, or even 
uusuCTiKsfuI genius itself, as that of a man who 
sinks his feelings in his trade, and sees not be- 
yond the petty splicre of his wary, Inistling^ 
worldly interests ; nor are there any, that genius 
and liberality would feel more pain at bei ng^ 
relieved by, than such characters. 

Bruno, however, held the stakes of fortune 
but a sliort time : his success was of him, and 
not m him : it rested too much upon tht; 
chances of outward circum'stance to challenge 
implicit faith : it was not the breed of his own 
brain ■ his brother’s was. When the war began, 
he lost an argosy. His factors failed him 
abroad, and trade was at an end at home : the 
ladder was shaken, and he came down, rolling 
at his brother’s foot. 

Pliilippo, after his success, took him out of 
prison, fed^ and clothed him, gave him money, 
got hini into the king’s household, and did all 
that a brother should do. 



EDMUND AND EDWARD; 

OR, THE TWO FRIENDS. 


WO Englishmen, named Edmund and 
Edward, were friends ; that is, in the 
full sense of the word, for this tale 
will show wherein friendship con- 
sists ; its disinterestedness, its total unselfish and 
honourable love of another's happiness. 

These two were left, at the age of eighteen, 
orphans, Edmund had a small fortune, but 
Edward none. This mattered not much, for 
what belonged to one was equally tlie other's , 
and the demon money was (as their pleasures) 
a mutual benefit, divided equally between them. 

It happened that Edmund fell m love with a 
young lady, whom he had casually met ; but he 
had lost all traces of her, and never could hear 


of her afterwards. Edward, seeing his melan- 
choly, did all he could to eng*age his mind ; and, 
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having learnt a description of the lady, went 
about t^'^town and country searching for her. 
This^wlrowever, ended fruitlessly, and he was 
about to return to his old methods of consola- 
tion with his friend* when in one of his searches 
he became himself a slave to the mad passion. 
But the goodness of his heart was placed in ar^ 
unkindly ground; his love was a barren love, 
for the woman was a harlot ; a notorious, aban- 
doned, and beautiful harlot. For a Jong time 
he steeled his bosom against the fatality attend- 
ing on an affection for such a woman; and 
smote his forehead, calling himself fool and 
beast. Soon, however, this gave way to the 
most fervent and overwhelming love for her; 
he only saw what she might be, feeling cruelly 
what she really was. 

This woman moved among a circle of lords, 
and none could whisper in her ear whose words 
w'ere not golden ones ; therefore Edward, to be 
by her side, was obliged to draw largely upon 
his friend. Nor, indeed, did this go far with 
him in the riotous way in which he lived ; nor 
furnish many opportunities by which to see this 
woman. 

* 

Deep thinking made him lose his colour and 
health ; and one day when he returned, he was 
so abject and full of despair, that Edmund 
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feared for him, and could hold his peace no 
longer ; so, taking him by the hand, n<j^Tessed 
It fervently, and said “Edward, 1 havOTwid a 
silent tongue, though an aching heart, for a long 
time. What is it tioublcs^you ? If it be a 
secret, too gigantic for my hearing (as 1 should 
gather from your long silence), I prythee do not 
iinburthen yourself to me. Nay, look not so 
mournful — I only mean that 1 would rather not 
know this delicate matter; but as almost all 
evils have a remedy, tell me only how I can 
assist you, for if any one can, I can do it. But 
I cannot any longer bear to see you thus ill 
and despairing, without speaking.” Edward was 
touched to the heart, and fell on his neck in 
tears, saying to him, “Canst thou bid a dead 
rose to live?” Edmund answered, “ Your ques- 
tion is idle.” Edward replied, “ Then can you 
not help me.” And rising frantic from his seat, 
he said, “I am glad of it; I am a^beast, and 
deserve no help. I must sow my seed upon 
a rock, and then must starve, and my dear 
friends must grieve. What swallow loveth the 
consuming kite? What merchant sporteth in 
amongst the rocks ? Who is proud of scorned 
things? Who opes his heart to scatter’d poi- 
son? I, only I, the simple, ^single fool Eyes, 
I will tear ye out, ye damned slaves, that first 
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did show licr beauty to my heart, betraying so 
your ni^er.*' And Edmund said, “Edward, 
are in love?” He answered, as scoining 
fate, “ 0 f aye.” Edmund said, “ I am glad of 
It.” And he ans\vcrcd, “You will hate me 
soon : the woman that I love is a harlot, a 
common strumpet, a helpster, as the wand 
the catching sail. Yet scorn me not, ’tis such 
a WTCck ! as beautiful as Eden*s garden after it 
tvas damned, where fragments that the heavenly 
eye had fancied lay in chaotic heaps; bright 
grandeur disarrayed. Oh I do not scorn me, 
one of us is true ; for I would bear greatly, were 
it misery here, such as men howl at, w'ere it 
fear hereafter, with but a little hope m it, I 
would take it. Aye, any thing to make her 
once again a maid.” Edmund, piessing his 
heart, said, “I am sorry foi you.” And he 
answered enthusiastically, “Sorry, for what? I 
am proud^ man ; I know of great things for this 
bad world to own. Last night — thou knowest 
how awful night and silence are to the guilty — 
w'ell, in the dead and middle of the night 1 
woke her, and in laughter (wherein there was 
some heart;ache, for I, poor fool, lay thinking 
all the night) talked to her of her state of life : 
bade her look round and see the shallow depth 
she hardly swam in : shewed that her flatterers 
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coveted but loved her not, and fancied her 
sarsnet equal, loving her even to the\xtent of 
her train and ruffles : talked of old of 
death, of Heaven, of God : whereat she trem- 
bled, and cried out for mercy ; shed tears upon 
my neck; begged me to help her; noted the 
^ecret silence of the night, and her mind stirred 
with agony. She slept no more tliat night : in 
the morn she arose with unpressed lips.’* 

“ Well, well, how did this work ? 

“ Now you have struck me here on the breast. 
Will you believe it? In the unscrcening day- 
light, five heartless lords, forsooth, in silken 
suits, ‘ did ravel ail this matter out,’ by playing 
with her fan, and making bad comparisons.^’ 

“ And do you love her still ? ” 

“ Oh ! Edmund ! Each day we walk some 
paces towards our grave : between this step and 
the last nothing can do me good but only she. 
Do I love her ? Thou hast never seen her Iq), 
her hand, her eye ; nor known of her good soul 
so turned to bad ; for if you had you would let 
me take thy cloth to wipe away these tears.” 

Edmund did all in his power to comfort him, 
seeing the nobleness of his unfortunate passion, 
and that he was not allied to her dishonour ; sent 
privily for money, and laid it in his chamber, 
and helped him to this woman’s company, as 
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much as^e was able; trusting that Heaven 
would Ly some means help his dear friend. He 
retirro to the country to decrease his expense, 
and lived upon lijtle. But the exorbitant de- 
mands of his thoughtless friend, in two years 
not only reduced his fortune, but beggared him. 
When Edmund found this, he grieved deeply 
that he could no longer supply him ; and was 
pained to know how best to tell it to him, 
knowing that the truth, if told, would make him 
most miserable. So he disguised it ; and sent 
to him, saying that he could only supply him 
with a little, as he had honourable demands 
upon him, for a large debt‘'contracled by his 
late father, which could not be paid. for some 
lime. 

Having done this, he set diligently about 
w'orking for a livelihood for himself, and a sup- 
ply for his friend ; and being a man of some 
genius, he undertook the defence of certain 
public matters for the people; and by this 
means obtained a comfortable income. His 
fortune, however, turned (and that for the 
better) most suddenly and unexpectedly; and 
as a reward for his great patience and gentle- 
ness, he at last succeeded in gaining all that his 
heart most ardently desired. 

One evening, after having made a most sue- 
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cessful defence to some important ^position, 
he was surprised by the following notSV 

“ Edmund, or, Dear Edmund ; 

“I am as bold as willing to address you l)y 
this title, knowing your gentle disposition. 
(More so, as it will clear away at once all formal 
weeds from the flowery way to my heart ; and 
also, that should J not prove so dear to you 
(which I think fate cannot prevent), yet will 
you ever be dear to me. 

‘‘To be brief, then. I met last night at a 
mask, your friend Edward, who was ranging 
about in a loose flomino, in some hot pursuit. 
I knew him immediately, though 1 had only 
seen him once — But oh I that once never will 
be forgotten. I joined him, and inquiring, full 
of hope and fear, about you, learnt (O bliss !) 
your kindness, and your love for me; that we 
had both done notliing but hunt for /iach other 
since that first short gaze, and but for this 
trifling accident never might have met. — On 
such a hair does mortal happiness depend. — 
But having found you, I will nbw make prize 
of your heart. 

“ If you will marry ine, I am your wife ; and 
my fortune is yours at once^ Come thou and 
claim me; and that suddenly, as there are 
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friends an^ relations who would sell me to a 
golden 

^ “ Yours for ever, 

Emma." 

He departed immediately, claimed the iady ; 
married her, and brought’ her to his house.* 
Thus did his own generosity reward him \ for, 
but for his delicacy to his friend, he had been 
ruined, and neither might have seen this lady 
again. 

Edmund, however, did not immediately give 
up his public employment, but carried it on like 
a patriot ; till it ended in Covering him with 
honour, and hearty thanks. For his poor friend 
he knew nothing could be done but supplying 
him with money; he hoped, however, that so 
good a heart and such great faith would not be 
thrown away. He also had seen this woman, 
who was cyiie of those, who, with viitue, w^ould 
have been most virtuous and admired by all. 
Humanity would have dropped a tear, seeing 
such noble beauty lun to waste. 

Edward stiiPfollowed the bent of his affec- 
tions, and waited upon his fate most patiently ; 
choosing such times as he could find his lady 
alone, and in a tj;anquil state of mind, and 
drawing her over hills and vales, would talk 
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with her of this w’orld and the next ; ^er soften- 
ing her mind by gentle degrees, till was fit 
to receive the truth, and he could sj)^ out. 
His tone liad become patiiarchal; his counte- 
nance kind, intensely sweet, but sorrowful ; his 
step slow, and his action decisive. In the great 
iface of nature, he often made her shift her 
guilty eyes at what her eais received : under 
the heavens, walking on the earth, she was 
disarmed of vanity; fear, sorrow^ and tears, 
became habitual. But above all, love for the 
object, on whom she felt a kind of liope she 
might rely for future forgiveness ; and as he was 
her lover only, and not her paramour, there was 
an awful distance between them, that worked in 
her a strange respect for him. 

Edward began to see a change in her con- 
duct; such as great esteem suddenly shown, 
and curbed impatience when he told blunt and 
unpleasant truths ; and above all, in- silent mo- 
ments, tears, sharp and agonizing tears, unpro- 
voked, flowing from the rifts of a broken heart. 
So he laboured with secret prayer, and with 
watching, and every patient endeavour in his 
virtuous work. « 

Now it happened about this time, that this 
w^oman’s mother died, ivho ,had been much re- 
spected, virtuous, and good. Edw^ard would 
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not let her know it: intending to woik ii])on 
her by event ; and having spoken to her a 

long and subdued her groat spirits, ho 

s:iul gravely to her, “Madam, your motlior is 
dead.” And slie snatched as it wore for breath, 
as if he liad stiuck her , and falling heavily on 
his shoulder, wept as though her heart \M)uld» 
break I’resently she got up, and wiped hoi 
eyes, and said thecrfully, “It is past.*’ And he 
said, “What?” She replied, “Oh! Edward, 
what it is for a sinner to become as a little 
child! I feel all here about my heait, as if a 
girdle, that uould have burst me, ^^e^e suddenly 
broken, (iod ! 1 hojie thou wilt foigive mo.” 
Edmund said, “ beware, beware , that fiery 
tongue of thino may find thunder in heaven, 
for Its false invocations. J’lay not with salva- 
tion.” She replied, “Rob not thyself of tliy 
rcwaid; believe it not, but thou hast saved ray 
soul.” 

Tlieii leaving him, she attired herself in 
black, and putting on a veil of crape, came to 
him, and said, “Come,” He asked her, 
“Where?” She answered, “Whore should a 
daughter go^ that hath a mother dead, but to 
her bed ; and follow her with slow and pained 
feet to the dark grajye? Believe me not; think 
not you have saved me, but come.” She smiled 
G 
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swcctlv upon lum, and tlien, looking ^sorrowful, 
went out with him, weeping all the And 

Kdward^s heart began to a we 11 from that huur. 

When she came to her mother s corpse she 
acted nothing; her mibery was bhar[), and when 
she thought upon tlie pain slie had caused her 
mother, her des])air was complete, and she sat 
as one mad. 

When they had returned fiom burying her 
mother, she threw herself upon her knees before 
Kdward, and looking on him said, “Heaven, 
sir, will return the good you have done me, so 
be that stiuck out of our account. Heaven and 
your own heart will understand between you. 
T am an excluded third. Believe me, sir, I now 
love YOU as greatly as you have loved me; be 
my loss my punishment. I do not ask you to 
be my fellow any longer; knowing that my 
foulness must have long made you pit}, but not 
love me , and that you have labourer! thus far, 
only to save my soul. You have done it, if 
Heaven will, 1 now ask you, as I am a poor 
abandoned outcast, to put me in some way to 
live honestly, that I rust nojt with idleness, nor 
perish for want ; and to see me sometimes.” 

But Edward knew that his hojie had long 
swam with a false bottom and being deler- 
niiiicd on proving her, said, “ Madam, we that 
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arc ficdgpd know what checks the cunning 
hawk can make. You, though as comiinm as 
dirt, once despised me. I have laboured thus 
far, only to strike }^>ur heart against your rocky 
ribs, and so bruise it ; I have done so, and glory 
in it. I now look upon thee as mine enemy, 
who has fallen from the battlement of hi.? 
stiength; and cursing him, leave Iiim to die*’ 
And he went out smiling, with affected malice 
She followed him with her eye as far as she 
could see, and then, listening to his last footfall, 
gathered her hair, and holding her fc^rehead, 
turned to the right and to the left; and hooking 
mournfully round, burst into fresh tears, as a 
child who hath lost its w’ay. 

Now the evening was advanced, so walking a 
few paces in the field where she was, she threw 
herself on some half-made hay, and slej>l 
soundly till the morning. Then rising re- 
freshed, aifd going into the town, she sold ail 
the jewels she had about her, and took up her 
abode with a respectable family ; who, being 
humane people, got her employment ; and so 
she lived. 

Edward, who had watched over her all this 
time, still jealous of his conquest, and tempting 
his fate, took care,<hat two noblemen, her for- 
mer favourite companions, should know where 
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she had bestowed herself. They went to her 
with a brilliant etiuipage, and made her golden 
offers to return amongst them ; but she sfcorned 
them all ; and when they talked of the past, 
shed tears and was subdued. But when they 
exposed her to the people with whom she lived, 
and had induced them to drive her out, she 
laughed, out of her firmness, at their imbecilily ; 
and having no money, and nowhere to go, she 
wandered about and begged. 

^V'hcn Edward found this, he was satisfied , 
afid consoled himself for the pain he had made 
her suffer, by his having been a participator in 
It lie watched where she went, threw a cloak 
rounil him, and jiassed by her, and she begged 
alms of him; but turning his face suddenly 
upon lier, and opening his cloak, she shrieked a 
recognition, and fell, embracing his knees. 

So he canied home the weak penitent, and 
married her that day. And though many a 
mind will not admit it, yet is the truth not the 
less, she lived resjiected and loved by the good 
and wise; reared an honourable family, and 
died, leaving the image of her virtue in the 
hearts of all her friends. 
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AND THE FORC E OK I.OVE. 


jTr the court of Alfred the (heat, kiftg 
A of England, was a young nobleman, 
the son and heir of one of his weaU 
^ ~ “ thiest barons; allied to that great 

man, and bearing his name, Alfred. His father 
had been slain in a late battle, and had left him 
master of immense revenues. 

This being soon after the expulsion of the 
Danes by the personal valour and great moves 
of the king, the government was somewhat 
weak , and the king sought to strengthen him- 
self in the hearts of his subjects, 

7’his young man, honouring the king’s great- 
ness, gave the whole of his liches into his 
hands, to farm for the use of the state, until it 
should be his plejisure to return them when 
they should cease to be needed. And as he 
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was of a gentle and passive disj)Osition, he be- 
took himself to a villa on the banks of the 
'J'hamcs ; and there lived, entertaining his 
friends. Being, however, of a melancholy habit 
for one so yuiing, and very* thoughtful, his in- 
clination led him to travel for relief- Having 
received a suflicient sum of the king, he de- 
parted , they mutually embracing and honouring 
each other. The young man, in answer to his 
sage advice, telling him only, “ Sir, I bear your 
name.'' 

* Having passed through many countries, he 
came into Tuscany. The sun was setting ; and 
as he went over the bridge into the city, the 
bells were ringing, and the sound of music was 
distinctly heard in the meadows and vintages. 
'J’he doors of the houses were open, and all the 
place seemed as one family. His melancholy 
left him ; and his heart warmed within him. 
He no longer pondered, or looked^ down, but 
alighted gaily from his horse, and shook the 
dust from the feathers in his hat, inquiring the 
while the reasons for the rejoicings. He was 
told that the duke had, three days since, 
married a noble and beautiful lad^, who much 
loved him; and that they were to rejoice for 
seven days. 

When the evening was come, Alfred did not, 
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as he might have clone, challenge respect of the 
duke, but went into the hall as a common guest, 
and seated himself at the bottom of the table, 
'rhere he sat, studying the favour of the duke, 
who was of a most noble appearance. His 
tanned cheek was freckled yellow with the sun • 
his eye fiery, and dark las his hair ; and th,'^t 
curling heavily and as black as a crow, Thcie 
hung a gold chain about his neck, and thereto 
a lady's likeness ; and a favour of lady's hair, as 
yellow as gold, was tied above his naked elbow. 
His shoulders were covered with a lion's skui • 
his neck was bare and black with the sun of 
many a day : his belt was a chain of iron, and 
his kirtle of sable skins. Behind him stood 
dark boys, beautiful as Arcadians ; one bcanng 
his cup and grapes, and the other resting as 
David on Goliath's sword. Soft music was 
heard from without, and the I’uscan spoke : 
his voice^ was as the sound of the sea in 
a cave. 

The trumpets sounded as he had commanded ; 
the sweet music passed under the battlements, 
and when the doors opened, and the duchess 
advanced, his eyes shot fire. Shaking back his 
hair, he advanced towards her with extended 
arms, moving like a leopard. When they em- 
braced, and her yellow hair mingled with his 
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Upon his back, they looked like images of the 
clouds. 

Alfied^s heart smote against his side, when he 
saw the beauty of that lady : he eat no meat, 
but still gazed upon her; nor did he crush any 
grapes, nor mingle any wane. He heard not, 
felt not, thought not. He hardly breathed. His 
senses were in his eyes. He was as one who is 
‘‘ gazing himself blind, by looking on the moon.” 
All this while w’as his heart beating audibly, and 
he sat as quiet as a stone, till the feast was done. 
^Vhen the duke had led the duchess away, and 
the hall w’as cleared, he was ajoused ; and look- 
ing mournfully aiound, he sighed deeply, and 
departed tveeping. 

On the next day, he wrote to the king as 
follows . — 

“ Kind Father ; 

“ It imporletli iiiy honour and my }ife, that I 
should be absent from your kingdom for some 
time ; how long, I know not. 1 am a slave ; but 
I serve those whom I most love, and do bless 
my bondage. I want no gold, therefore use my 
patrimony while you want it; when not, be it 
liestowed for the benefit of learning ; giving to 
the church no more than it can demand. Though 
the tears I now shed are not mine, I do dedicate 
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one drop to Ihu remembrance of old limes. Be 
a SMI red, that whir li T do at present is honourable, 
for 1 bear youi name. 

“Alfred.” 

Calling his only attendant to him, and giving 
liini gold, he bade him carry the letter to the , 
king of England ; and by no means to return, 
as he should pass forthwith into (lermany. 

, And wringing him by the hand, they parted. 

As soon as he was gone, Alfred changed his 
habit , took a herdsman's staff, went to the gates 
of the Duke of Tuscany and demanded to see 
him. Now the duke hadi^Ust returned from 
hunting, and Alfred approached like, a noble- 
man, but demanded of him only to l)e his ser- 
vant or page The duke, seeing the greatness 
of tlie man through the poorness of his habit, 
entertained him, and granted his reijuest ; and, 
liking his fa^e, placed him close to his j^erson. 
Presently the duchess came riding in, he spoke 
to her of what he had done ; and when she saw 
Alfred, she approved it all. The duke dc.sired 
liim to help his lady from her horse; but he 
began to shajee like a leaf, looked tiown, and 
was rooted to the ground. The duke unhorsed 
the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness; he 
laying it to his new /ortune, that had gladdened 
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him too much. Alfred soon took an opportunity 
to gam the duke’s respect. 

The duke and duchess, seeing continually the 
nobleness of his nature, grew kind to him ; and 
took him often by the han&, cjiicstioning him of 
his sorrowful aspect, and promising to relieve 
his misfortunes. They often asked his advice, 
and would have made him great ; but he re- 
fused It, liking his old office, and desiring 
nothing so much as to be ojjposite their coun- ^ 
tenances. 

Thus did he live for ten years, under the 
affectionate notice of these two lovers (for 
neither time nor mitriage had as yet weakened 
their hearts), when it happened that a Danish 
nobleman visited the court of Tuscany, with his 
daughter, a very beautiful giil. She seeing the 
nobleness of the duke fell violently m love with 
him ; and the duke seeing the nobleness of the 
prize, and feeling the power of his conquest, 
was guilty enough to return her passion; for- 
getting the heart of the duchess. And because 
she should not know of his amour, he gave it 
out that both his guests would depart from his 
court, and ordered a feast to their honour. But 

' ^ I 

he had secretly paid a weighty sura of gold to 
the Dane, that the lady, his daughter, should 
remain with him ; and on {he night of her de- 
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parture she returned, and was received privily 
into a castle, that was in a wood, out of the city. 

I’he delicate and susceptible nature of the 
duchess soon told her, that something perilous 
threatened her \ovi. By the duke’s manner 
and conduct, she could read a difference in his 
heart ; yet could she by rro means suspect the ^ 
cause. Tru.sting, however, to his honour as 
well as she could, she stifled these feelings, and 
bent to all his humours ; endeavouring by 
patient suffering to win him back to what he 
was. Vet did she never question him of the 
difference ; nor even appear to know it, except 
by the greater tenderness of hci conduct. 

Alfred, who watched over the lady’s .happiness 
with the vigilance of a lynx ; when he found the 
truth, hated the Tuscan, and dedicated himself 
by all means in his power to procure the duchess 
peace and tranquillity. Willingly would he have 
taken what the duke had cast aside : but he 
knew the duchess’s nature, and her love for the 
duke, and he never divulged himself, nor the 
heavy secret of hia heart. 

When he saw the duchess sicken, and become 
pale, his heart ached for her ; and he tried by 
all means in his power to make good the stories 
of the duke, when he excused himself for having 
been abroad all nigfit, by saying, he had hunted 
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too far into the country, or that being sick he 
took a change of air. lint her love for the duke 
could penetrate too easily through a veil so thin. 
She called a pag(‘ to her, and said, “'I'his even- 
ing my lord pijrposcs to Vide ; bring me thy 
dress, and hide thou in my chamber. Fear not, 
I will stand betwixt thee and all harm.” 'I'be 
page did as she had requested ; and having dis- 
guised herseil, slie lode out with her husband, 
wont with him to the castle, and staid there that 
night. Having seen all that had passed, she 
leturned in the morning, broken-hearted ; and 
shutting herself in her chamber, ftdl sick. 

During this lime, Alfred, who had been griev- 
ing for her, not knowing of what she had done, 
had planned to steal the lady from the castle, 
and carry her l)y force into England; and by 
that means once more bring the duke back 
again to his fair duchess ; but ere his jilan was 
ripe, more fatal matter ensued. 'Che duchess 
never revealing to the duke, nor any other ])er- 
Ron, that she knew of his peifuly, determined 
to wait patiently till he should again think of 
her. But the continual piin was too much 
for her; and it wore her pale, and as thin as 
death. All this the duke saw, but it did not 
alter him ; and Alfred was an equal sufferer 
with the duchess. 
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It chanced one afternoon, while the duke was 
with hii syren, that Alfrerl was walking under 
the window of the duchess’s chamber, thinking 
of the miseries of this world; when ho heard 
her calling feebly to* her maids, crying, 
help, 1 am dying." And they, being in a far 
chamber, and not hearing,” Alfred climbed by 
the help of the vine into her chamber; and 
raising her in his arms, he said, “ Pardon, dear 
^lady, this intrusion to thy couch. What heli> 
will do thee good?” She knowing him to be 
so greatly her friend, and ha\ing a feeling for 
all his kindnesses, was satisfied; and said, 
“Oh! Alfred, nothing can help me but only 
Heaven. I am dying — dying of grief. My 
heart is broken. Oh ! my husband.” And she 
fainted from weakness. Alfred saw she was 
dying, and he grew as weak as a child ; his 
throat ached, and his tears flowed till her hair 
was wet. ^nd she lifted up her eyes once 
moie, and died. 

Having kissed her forehead, and murmured 
over her, he got down again by the vine : and 
he took two swords, and w^ent into the woods ; 
dumb with (Jespair, but withal most wroth. 
Tliere he lay all night under the trees, staring 
upon the sky; and early in the morning he 
betook him to the *castle, and waited till the 
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duke came from his paramour. When he heard 
the hinges of the gate, and saw the head of the 
duke's steed coming forth, he went into the 
wood, and blew a blast o/" defiance upon his 
horn, which tlie duke answered. 

They met upon a level plain, where the duke 
• dismounted. And Alfred said to him, “Sii, I 
do arraign you liere under heaven, of being the 
murderer of an innocent and beautiful lady.- - 
Oh » how most innocent and beautiful ’ - I heie 
stand the champion of your duchess, who is 
dead through tlie neglect of such a beast as 
you ; and thus I challenge you.’' And he 
struck him on the cheek, and oftcied him one 
of the swords. The giant, mad at the blow, 
seized upon the sw'ord and attacked Alfred 
desperately ; but he being determined on hav- 
ing the life of the duke, defended himself 
suddenly. 

When they had fought some hmc, Alfred 
struck him on the h ad; he reeled against a 
tree, and fell. And seeing Alfied standing over 
him, he said, “Pause.” Alfred rejilied, “ISir, 
you did not pause when your dear lady's life 
could have been saved through k. You have 
felt only for yourself, and have sacrificed her 
When her pale look and acljing eye liave begged 
a merciful hour at your hand, you cared not for 
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her pain. And lastly, whilst your hoi veins 
were swelling \^ith delight, you let her poorly 
die \"ou sold her unto death for your enjoy- 
ments- -a bacnlke. You did not pause ; where- 
fore, as \oii lie upon your back in these nettles, 
J will not ]>ause So saying, he took him by 
the wnsl, and stabbed him to the heart, and so 
killed hull 

\nd lie went to the court, where the ciders 
j\ere *isseinl)led, waiting the duke’s presence, to 
i«‘h him oj the death of his lady. Alfred walked 
Hi bubre them, and breaking his sword threw it 
a. the gr('un(l ; and after a short sileiuc, he 
t.'d diLin whose lilood it was iijiGn him, and 
Ii It he had done* So they fell upon him, and 
h'liiml him ; w'hile some w'ent to the forest, and 
tiiere fou^ul llie duke upon his back, as ho had 
'.aid, stabbed through and Ihiough. 'Fhey made 
a bier i)f twisted boughs, with loose leaves 
strewed over*it, and brought the body into the 
lull 

They would not hear Alfred ; but condemned 
him to be beheaded on the third da>. But on 
the night of the second he died in his priijon, of 
a broken heart.* 
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'ANY’’ years ai»o, there lived in J.onclon 
two brothers, jjossehsed of an milo- 
pendent propeily whu }i they mhontod 
from their father, who ihed when they 
were young, and left them to the care of a guar- 
dian. They were educated in all nccdtul learn- 
ing, and every accomplishment tilting the estate 
ijf gentlemen, to which they were born. 

After leaving the university, where they had 
diligently studied, they found themselves their 
own inasteis, in a world surrounded with plea- 
sures which' were at their command, on evciy 
hand were paths leading to dilfereiit degrees of 
fancie and honour, and only wisdom to direct 
their steps. As tliey had ever been prudent 
livers, not given to the dissolute habits of many 
of their fellow students, nor yet steeped in the 
pedantic affectation of learning, they knew how 
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to enjoy their fortunes with pleasure to them- 
selves, and with benefit to mankind. 

These two brothers were named Frederick 
and James, and having liberal hearts, they 
began to look out each one for a partner, to 
share the enjoyment of their prosperity; and 
so create a stock of happiness, from whicli ■ 
they might mutually draw a permanent comfort. 
As they possessed comely persons and agreeable 
, manners, they met with a kind rerejition from 
the fair sov ; not w'as it long before their affec- 
tions were engaged. Frederick had fixed his 
heart on a beautiful young lady, of sprightly 
manners and sanguine temperament; and 
neither of them being di^^posed to trifle in so 
important a business as love, they w'cre cjuickly 
married; much to the satisfaction of the young 
lady’s friends, who were a rich and noble family. 

hredcrick lived happily with his wife, and in 
due tune slv crowned his liappiness by giving 
birth to a son. Eut his joy was of short dura- 
tion , for both mother and child died soon after, 
to Ills infinite sorrow. 

James, in the meantime, had been ensnared 
by the proud, beauty of a young damsel, who 
would by no means listen to his suit. His ex- 
cessive love for her led him into a thousand 
extravagancies, and melancholy fancies ; but the 
II 
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more ardent he became, the more obdurate was 
the lady^s heart ; till at length she gave the 
deathblow to his hopes, by marrying a wealthy 
lord (though herself but in middling circum- 
stances). 'rhus she at once sealed his doom 
and her own miseiy ; for her husband wms so 
])assionate and wilful, that she never had a 
day's happiness with him. 

T'he two bi others, finding themselves flouted 
by fortune, came to a resolution to stick by 
each other as long as they lived ; endea\oiir to 
forget their sorrows, and enjoy their estates 
wliilc they had health and friends. 

Let It not be supposed that this resolution 
tended to make them selfish, fretful, or out of 
favour with the woild No : their generous 
natuies led them to distribute of their wealth 
to the poor and misenible ; their society was 
courted in all companies, and they lived as 
happily as tw’o bac'helois could do. - 

About this time, that fierce and insatiable 
enemy of mankind, the plague, broke out in the 
city ; and daily increased, so much as to effect 
the whole constitution of society. Relations, 
ranks, situations, and distinrtionc of all kinds 
were forgotten in the general desolation ; great 
numbers of families left the town and took re- 
fuge in the w’oods, or open country; shunning 
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their fellow creatures as they would wild beasts, 
so great was the dread of infection. 

Amongst the few, who of their own free will 
did not forsake the city, were the two brotheis , 
who, being prudent pcisons, had kept ( lear ol 
the disorder. They, seeing the dreadful evil 
increased daily, put Away all consideration Ul 
themselves (as they had no families depending 
U])on them), and thought only how tliey might 
best em[)loy the short remainder of their lives 
(which they held upon so precarious a tenure), 
as to be of service to their iellow men in this 
gieat calamity. 

Accordingly they took all necessary j^re- 
cautions against the diseose, and provided 
themselves with every possible remedy for, oi 
preventive against it. They took council with 
the magistrates and physicians, exerting all 
their ability, and liberally contributing their 
property towards providing hospitals and me- 
dicine for the sick ; and themselves visited 
infected houses, that if possible they migiit 
recover any ; or, by removing the jiutrid car- 
casocs, prevent its spreading farther. 'I'jjey 
took every care to keep off the infection, not 
out of a cowardly fear, nor so much from the 
natural instinct of self-preservation; but the 
more that they might indulge their humanity, 
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and be of bcrvice to the living, by contributing 
t() the maintenance of good older, and enforcing 
the regulations of the gox eminent. 

T'he younger of the brothers, in the course of 
charitable duty, went to a ihurchyard, ’^here 
was dug a large pit, into which the dead bodies 
• ere thrown indisriiminately every night by 
tor< h-light ; and being prevented by the keeper 
<d the gate from entering, for fear of contagion, 
he said, “ I wish very nuirh to see this sad 
tacU. for I feel that my heart would be the 
letter for it” d^he man zealously replied, “(Vo 
in then, for (lod’s sake, and may you be i»re- 
.s<jr\ed fiom the disorder.” 

lie did enter; and the turmoil of his soul 
was gradually subsiding into a single feeling of 
praier and juty, at the sight of such a mass 
<'t human imbecility and woe; when a faint, 
agoni/ing groan slru( k on his ear, and, on turn- 
ing, he peneived, lying on her hrea.st, a woman 
('overed with rich drapery; not of gown or 
mantle, but +he gawdy awning of some palace 
bod, of crimson, tinted and starr’d with gold, 
light glistering, as though mocking her 
\\iLt» hedness ; this had been torn down to 
wnip Its once proud owner from the whole- 
some light. ^ 

So heavy a torment is a visitation of this 
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nil lure, that vice and brutality become instru- 
ments of usefulness, and desirable helpmates 

jleings of this cast were employed !?y the 
government, to go from house to house, and 
enter into all they could find, to clear them of 
the dead. 

The door of this woman's house being opcn% 
they went in, and called, but no man answereii 
to their voice; thus they paced from room to 
room, hearing no sound but their low and scanty 
talk, and the echo of their footfalls. 'J'he lord 
of the house had fled for safety ; ami those ol 
his vavssiils wlio had remained were dead, and lay 
scattered aliout the several chambers. Among'^t 
the rest, they look this lady from her bed; and 
covered her in what they could fiist gel to hand, 
not caring to see if she >vere dead ; and she 
being too sick to cry to them. Thus she had 
reached the churchyard, and w’hen they were 
in the act.of shooting the bodies from the cart, 
sudden agony gave her a moment’s strength, 
and she groaned aloud j which the keeper of 
the gate hearing, he, out of his subdued nature, 
took her from this nest of death, and jilaced hei 
further from it till she should be quite dead. 

James, whose heart w'as devoted to the needs 
of the first individual, whether prince or beggar, 
tenderly lifted her .from the ground, and earned 
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her farther off where some trees grew; and 
folding his mantle over the turfy mound of 
some Undistinguished grave, he made her thus 
a pillow; one bed serving for the dying and 
the dead. Judge then of his feelings when he 
removed the covering, and saw the face on 

hirh he had doted in ardent youth ; w'hich 
had still l)een the daily companion of his 
thoughts. 

Yet no angry thought escaped him to the 
detlironer of all his hopes; no cruel pride, at 
seeing the beauteous lily of his fancy brought 
thus low' at his despised feet ; nothing but tears, 
and melting soriotv at her misery. 

He spoke in a low and anxious tone to her; 
her tongue was still, her mouth dry. He busied 
himself with a humane trembling, to make her 
bed more easy; stripping off his clothes to cover 
hei (for she w'as naked but for this shroud), and 
gathered her hair that w'as displayed abroad. 
Thus he sat, ever and anon busied in little 
hurried offices of humanity; and watching, by 
the flare of the torch, the effects which followed 
on her thin features at every opening and shut- 
ting of her heavy eyes. He perceived every 
now' and then that anxiety, and a desire to 
communicate, overcame the slothful agony that 
absorbed her; her lips W'ould uncurve from 
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their sickly melancholy, but no speech followed ; 
she was loo weak. 

He well knew she was ]>ast all help and all 
relief; so he summoned his patience and foi- 
titude, and fearlessly putting her hand in his, 
questioned her after such a manner as required 
only some smaU sign for his quirk apprehension^ 
to discover her meaning. By this he learnt, 
that her only son was at home, secured from 
the infection ; but must necessarily be starving, 
as his provisions were all gone. She would ha\e 
had him gone on the instant ; but he comforted 
her with promises and hopes, and would not 
stir from her. 

Soon after, she fixed her eyes upon his face, 
with a soft and lovely mildness of cxpiession ; 
the energy of which swift leflex of her youthful 
beauty overcame all her heavy agony — it passed 
— she feebly pressed his fingers, and her eyes 
became a^ dull as stone. She died, and her 
hand grew cold in his. He got up soon, crying 
like a child ; carried her heavy body to a private 
place, and buried it under two young yew trees ; 
nor did he rise from his knees directly his work 
was done, l^ut crossed his arms fervently upon 
his breast, and bent his head to the ground; 
and for sdme time so he remained rapt. 

At length arising, he went cheerfully and 
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diligently to find from wliat house she had h^'on 
Ijroiight (he never knowing where she had be- 
stowed herself after her marriage) ; and by 
mu<‘h untiring exertion, lie gamed the wislied- 
for information. * 

lie flew from chamber to chamliei of the 
house, shouting, but in vain; at lenglli he 
paused m tlic room whirh this dear lady of his 
hcait had inhabited, fully resolved to do her 
wish with all his human jiower, as if she were 
alive and again desired it. He railed, a feeble 
voice moaned an answer; and on breaking 
til rough the partition, he discovered the w'cak 
object of his search, starving, and apparently 
dMng With sagacious pie<‘aution, with watcli- 
ing, and with care, he saved his life, and even- 
tually succeetleJ in conveying him safe from the 
city ; the success of whiclr more followed from 
his faith than his power to do. 

In the end, this young man came to^his wealth 
and honour -5 ; but unfortunately, he had imbibed 
all the tyranny and self-will of his father, with 
the pride and wayward cruelty of his mother. 
He soon ciuarrelled with his benefactor, and 
drove him away ; treating him witl^ the hatred 
of his father, and the cruel contempt of his 
mother. Still, however, the old afFettion was 
m gram ; and the grey-heglded James often 
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surroured and 'shielded him, when the other 
little thought of It. His father never was heard 
of; and, doubtless, he met what he most sought 
to liy from. 

You will perhaps wonder how either of these 
gentlemen escaped the infection, while so ac- 
tively employed in their labour of love. Vet it 
IS of’cn seen, that the most careless in cxtieme 
danger arc jncserved, while those who seek no- 
, thing ljut a selfish safety are struck by the hand 
of chance 

Or IS It that death is proud, and will not 
evult ill a sudden conquest over one who .seeks 
him not, but tin ns not away; over one who 
Jialca, but haidly fears him ? 

At length the plague gradually disajipeared 
from the city ; and the inhabitants, who had 
escaped its ravages, w^re for the rest of their 
lives thcj belter men and women in their re- 
sjieclive rel^ions in society. 

These two brothers had spent nearly all their 
patrimony in the work of benevolence ; and 
ifty lived a retiied life upon the little re- 
mainder of their once ample fortunes. They 
forked while, their strength lasted, to obtain a 
jirovision for their old age; drawing cheerful- 
ness from the inward satisfaction of their good 
intentions, and loolfipg for their reward at the 
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hands of a merciful Providence. Frederick 
always found comfort at the gra\e of his de- 
parted lady. 

They lived together to a hapjjy old age, re- 
spected and beloved by !ill who knew tliem ; 
and a blessing followed them to their gra\eh. 


DION, 


A KING OF THC OLDEN TIME. 



tack the countries of Italy and Sicily. 

Thus Plutarch hath a memorable passage of 
Jiis death. 

“ Pyirhus, seeing the billows and the tempest 
rolling aboul him, too|f off the plume by which 
his helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one 
of his friends. Then, trusting to the goodness 
of his horse, he rode in among the enemy, who 
were harassing his rear; and was accidentally 
wounded through the breast-plate with a javelin. 
The wound was neither dangerous nor large; 
but he turned against the man that gave it, w'ho 
was an Argive of no «ote, the son of a poor old 
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woipan. This woman, among others, looking 
upon the fight from the roof of a house, beheld 
her son thus engaged. Seized with terror at tlic 
sight, she took up a large tile with both hands, 
an<l threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell uj^on his 
head, and, noUvith standing Ins helmet, crushed 
the lower vertebire of his neck. Daikncss in a 
momenj. covered his eyes, In'* hands Id go the 
reins, and he fell from his horse by liuymnius’s 
tomb. The crowd around him did not know 
w'ho he was : but one Zo])yrus, who served 
undei Antigonus, and two or three others, 
coining up, recognized him, and diaggcd in in 
into a porch near at hand, just as he was bt* 
ginning to recover from the blow. Zopyrus had 
drawn his Illyrian blade to cut off his head, 
when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him 
so fierce a look, th»at he was struck with terror. 
His hands trembled, and between his desire to 
give the stroke, and his confusion, he missed 
his neck, and only wounded him in the mouth 
and chin, so that it was a long time before he 
could separate the head from the body. 

“]{y this time the thing was generally known, 
and Alcyoneus, the son of Aetigonus, came 
hastily up, and asked for the head, as if he 
wished only to look upon it. But as .soon as 
he had gotten it, he roJe off with it to his 
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Either, and cast it at his feet, as he was sitting 
\\jth his friends. Antigonus, looking upon the 
fuTnl, .ind knowing it, thrust his son from him, 
and stTurk him wUh his staff, calling him an 
and a harharous wretch. 'J'hen, putting 
his lohe before his eyes, he wept in Tcinem- 
Lianf e of the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, 
»ihI ih it his father Demetrius, two instances 
•a his (j\Mi house of the mutability of fortune. 

for the head and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered 
tl'.m to be laid in magnificent attire ujion the 
iiHRial pile, and burned. After this, Alcyoneus 
meeting witli Helenus, in deep distress and 
-lijliby a])\)arcl, addressed him courteously, and 
'.jhdiKted him to his fdthci ; who said, ‘In 
'iii^ my son, you have acted much belter than 
i etore, luit Still )ou are defu lent : for you 
should have taken off that mean habit, w'liich 
Is a gieater disgrace to us the victors, tluin it i.s 
to the vjLiiqui.Jied.''' 'J'hus hath the jien of old 
Pliitanh w’cll anatomized the great motives of a 
heart of what is called the baibarous ages. 

The times are altered. "Where is the daring 
and ambitious r3Trhus, that conquered one 
kingdom as the footstool to another ? Napoleon 
ljuona[)arte comes nearer the old story than any 
other; for the sinew of his policy^as not re- 
straint. Though he%be dowm (like Hector 
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among the Myrmidons) yet we can but re- 
member him — he hath left his marks, ^^'he^e 
is the bloody trick — the impassioned s]>irit of 
Alcyoneus ? And above all, where is the great 
and gentle Antigonus? txone ; and it is feared 
never to meet upon a gory field again. 

Vapid, feverish, hectic policy, strikes inward. 
“The keen knife sees not the wound it makes. ' 
There, all blows were outward. Nature had its 
full sway. The scales of fate were ever in mo; 
lion ; sometimes humanity came down, tyranny 
sometimes, and power ; now they pause. Pas- 
sion and nature both kick the beam, and crafty 
power with its leaden hand chokes the sweet 
breath of liberty ; while pursy policy looks on 
and laughs: to see it makes us sick, and we 
could almost wish that “Chaos were come 
again." 

This story is like an alto relievo, not a prim , 
it stands out from the surface. has the iiab- 
sion, tlie dignity, and nature of the Elgin 
Marbles. Search back the Chronicles, and let 
us see an Antigonus, an Alcyoneus, or a Pyrrhus 
of our own. Time hath forgotten it. 

Thus, it should seem, there once a time 
when great men could do great things, and were 
not the en^ty bubbles of the day, but made 
time seal to their names. /Such an one was the 
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ancient king of Thrace; which the following 
story will fully show. 

It was the fate of this king Dion to be ena- 
moured of a young lady, the daughter of the 
greatest noble in his kingdom, and royally re- 
lated ; and being of sound honour, and respect- 
ing woman’s honesty* he would have married 
her. iL happened once, when all his nobles 
were assembled, and she had done all in her 
•])Ower to interest him ; that having put a pas- 
siv^n in his eye by mixing much wine, she fell 
suddenly to playing with a lock of his hair, and 
said playfully, “ Will you give me this ? ” And 
he said, “Ask not for so poor a thing as this, I 
say I will give ihce anj thing.” She replied- archly, 
“ Aye, with proviso that it be any but the thing 
I ask.” And he w'as enraged, and said vehe- 
mently, “ By Heaven, and the white favour of 
thy hand, 1 will give unto thee anything within 
my power tlaat thou wilt demand.” She said 
aloud, “Notice, his words are registered in 
Heaven; and hear you lords, I here demand 
the head of old Lycurgus.” When the king 
heard it he bit his lips ; and, casting his eyes to 
where Lycurgus sat, fell into a fit of musing. 

Now Lycurgus was a statesman, and a great 
friend of Dion’s, who loved him for his equity 
and gentle manners, and had a debt of gratitude 
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to hiiii for Ins good and wise conduct. 1'hcsc 
ambitious lords hated liim with a deadly hatred, 
for the place he held above them in Dion’s 
heart; but more bciause he could ]jenetiate 
into all their seciet rnoftves, and counteiact 
them without exchanging a word; anil they 
had all swoin to hunt lum down, and be iid of 
him. 

Dion, wlio had heaid something of this, now 
saw jilainly that the woman was the instrument 
by which Iheywtnild \v(»ik this miUKle; foi they 
daied not do it without his leave, and to have 
liad that would have been (>n»* So he rose uj) 
with a resolved soul, and said, ‘‘Woman, why 
hast thou damned thyself? And she asked, 
“What means my loid?” He replied, “ Why 
dost thou demand the grey head of that old 
man? Why a recjuest so bloodv from those 
Ii))s, to forfeit for it a throne?” She answered, 
“Tlie kings used not to jest with^ their oaths. 
You tacked to my lecjuest no such condition.” 
J»ut tlio ]c rds interposed, and said, “Lady, you 
run before the king. He means not to retract ; 
the honour of niajtsty is loo sacred.” And 
Dion said aloud, “Lycurgiis, fomc thou and sit 
upon my right hand.” 'J’hen he called his 
champion, and bade him sound a defiance, and 
prepare himself to meet airy who should oppose 
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his command, which was, Lycuri^us’s life and 
the rctiaction of his woid. 

I'hc champion (who was a young nobleman 
of gicat .spirit, and one of the faction against 
lAcurgus) rose, and I5eing encouiaged by them, 
sent his page with his swwd, saying, “He was 
used to fight defending the king’s woid, and 
that he never had been the (hainpion of dis- 
honour.” And the king said, It is w^ell ; I 
have deservod all this for the folly of rny pro- 
mise.” Then calling in his guards (having set 
some over Lycurgus foi his safely) he ordered 
them to clear the banquet table, and make a 
ring with their pikes. This being done, he 
descended; and setting up his warlike shield, 
retieated behind it, and armed himself com- 
pletely ; then coming into the list of spears, he 
said, “Come, thou warrior, I will be mine own 
chamiJion, and win back the honour I have' 
wasted , or shed my royal blood upon the metal 
of thy sword. Lycurgus Is old, and cannot figljt 
for his own life ; I am young, and as a king, am 
bound to protect my subjects.” For a moment, 
the champion was daunted at being ojiposeii to 
the arm of majesty; but being encouraged by 
the lords, and flattered with their compliments 
and ])romises, he discarded fear, and addressed 
himself to defend, ‘^nd the king said, “Set 
1 
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thy teeth, young man, you fight for life ; for 
one of us shall die ” 

The battle lasted long, for the champion was 
young, of great courage and power; but the 
king was a king, fighting for the life of a sub 
jcel. The champion wounded the king over 
Ins shield slightly, but Dion struck him on the 
head so that he staggered backwards, swinging 
his sword like a flail, in half ins senses. And 
the king cried out, Lycurgus, fear not, I am 
not hurt. My life for thine, old man, thou shall 
live.” He then fell upon the champion and 
wounded him; and beat him upon the spears, 
so that the soldiers hoisted him up. And the 
king said, **Toss him to the birds, for he is no 
champion, but a traitor.” And as the king 
jiassed by the lords, he i)Ut his beaver up, cast- 
ing on them a look of conteinjit ; and sliaking 
his sword above his head, he sprinkled the blooil 
upon their faces. Their great meanness was 
a}jpa:ent, and they were ashSiiied to look up. 

Then Dion ordered them to kneel before him, 
and said to them, “You see, great lords, I have 
unthreaded this matter (howwer cunning was 
the woof you w'ove), and preserved my life and 
honour. I know to the scrujile what several 
parts you have held in this rebellion ; and thus 
1 shall reward you. Fiji enticing the sacred 
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word of your king, through unmanly means, to 
lay the death upon a worthy and loved citi/en , 
for setting a sworded champion against us, and 
jiulting the life and honour of your king in 
d inger by craft an& violence ; my sentence 
should be death, sudden death by these my 
soldiers here — it is forgiveness. You, madam, 
wiio should have filled our arms, we have found 
you out lietiines. We banish you thfe limits of 
, our kingdom. We do not like you : you are 
grown immodest and sue for blood. Go, we 
foresee thou wilt be some dangerous paramour.’* 
The nobles rose, full of rontlntion, and 
ashamed, through the nobleness of Dion. And 
the king said to Lycuigus, “Go thou doMm also, 
and kneel at our footstool. None but our royal 
hand did give thee thy great honours, and none 
but it .shall take them off; they were graced by 
thee, and did become thee, noble friend, as the 
leaves the oak. I find thee too good for them ; 
I here take off thy offices, appointments, and 
thy state. Arise, a common man; and come 
into these arms, my poor, but honest father. 
And hear, ye lords, he is nothing now. Spit 
out the serpent from your spleenful lungs ; take 
him among you, and make much of him. I 
commend him to ;^our loves, as you to me ** 
The lords being himiiliated ; and the cause 
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being gone with bib posts and offices that made 
him great, tlioy were friends Avith him. 

And the king sent for l^yeurgus soon at night, 
and said to him, “My Atlas, be not angiy wath 
iiiL that I have deprived thee of thy crown of 
oak, but tlicse doggcsl lords W'ould one day 
have la]ij*ed thy blood, though it had been 
thiuugh m\ heart, and the heaits of all my 
subjects. Jiy Mars we mi-scd it rarely. Hut 
hate IS not so gieat as love.*’ I-)cuigus fell on. 
hib knees nnd shedding tears on the king's 
hand, said, “ Thou great man, I have no means 
to thank thee.'* And Dion said, “Tut, tut, thou 
art m> Atlas still. My pow'er shall serve for 
yours j and the ambitious, vain, and politic 
fools wall hear alone the thunder in my tongue, 
and know not you command it : will sec alone 
the lightning m my eye, and know not who did 
aim It. Their dooms lay in the corner of thy 
mouth. Wink thou, and their giaves are digged. 
As bo>s wath flies, so shall tliou pull and pinch 
them. Aye, by this old wrinkled hand.” And 
so he went out talking to him. 
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OR, THE POWER OF IHTlVKNtTY. 

N" the reign of Ch:irk*s the h'irst, an 
English gentleman named Herbert, 
of a most humane and noble nature, 
was obliged to fly his country for 
ha\ing secreted and preserved the life of a 
traitor. He departed from his native earth, 
leaving all his wealth and honours behind, 
taking with him as the companions of his 
banishment an honest heart, a pure conscience 
and an only son about six years of age, the 
hope of his existence. 

He fled into America, then an almost un- 
known country; and sought an asylum amidst 
the trackless forests of that wild continent. 
Here he built himself a hut, and lived in a 
happy exile from the w'orld and its concerns. 
No turmoil of state affairs, news of battles, or 
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court intrigues, or the more petty jealousies 
and jircjudices of society, ever disturbed his 
comfortable solitude. He could think of them, 
and even of the j)leasant^ side of the picture, 
without repining at his lot ; and they afforded 
him matter for calm sjieculation. For his dis- 
gust was excited at the tyranny and sycofihancy 
of the great , while his heart was too big to 
allow him to become a labourer, or a beggar 
among the poor. 

All his joy and consolation was in the educa- 
tion of his child, who, as a mirror, reflected in 
his lieart and countenance the virtues and dis- 
position of his father. Their days jiassed in a 
continual flow of cordial affection and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment, every sun ripening the early 
bud of promise ; while in the father’s mind, the 
mellow retrospect of gone years was cheered by 
the bunding hope of new prosjiects, like the 
fresh blades of grass peering through the faded 
spoils of Autumn. 

It chanced one day, that the youth had 
strayed farther into the woods than usual, when 
suddenly a bear rushed out and destroyed him. 
The father missed him, and as evening ap- 
proached his fears increased; he ran up and 
down in frantic grief callin^g him by name, but 
w-as only answered by the Mull echo of his own 
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voice, or the bowlings of wild beasts at a dis- 
tance. Armed with his trusty weapons, with a 
torch in his hand, he wandered through the 
more open part of the woods ; fearless of 
danger, and thinking only of his dear boy, ho 
pryed into every cave and bush in search of 
him; and with a wearied body, but active and 
agonized mind, jiassed the remnant of the night. 
When morning came he jionetrated into the 
thickest part of the woods, and pursued his 
search with the vigilance of one whose whole 
heart was in his purpose ; but all m vain. 

At last, his body exhausted by fatigue, and 
his mind worn out with anxiety, he sunk down 
and slept uncjuietly for several hours.' lie 
awoke to feel his desolate condition m all its 
horrors, and but for his faith in a supreme Pro- 
vidence, would have ended his miserable life. 
He was become the silent image of deniair, and 
sat for houts on the ground without motion, 
brooding over his misery. But this melancholy 
pleasure could not last ; his mind fell short of 
the intensity of his passion, and when he had 
once lost the clue of his thoughts, his aflfections 
became a ch£tos, and he was no longer able to 
subdue them to the consideration of the be- 
loved object. At last he came to himself, and 
was quietly resigneef to his hard fate ; the vio- 
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lonce T'f Ills {;nof subsided into a calm, and he 
bore Ins .ifilirtion ])uliently. 

'I'liL tu'C undei wJiirh his child had spent 
many Iiaj>py hoius he loved to visit, and tiicd 
to transfer his affection to the inanimate object. 
'J'he books winch his child had read, the tools 
he had handled, he grew fond of; and he was 
wont every day to pluck a sprig from the shrub 
Mhich his child had jjlanted, and carry it in Ins 
ho-^oin. 'riiis was but a cold comfort, a faint 
cnioyment. He had throned in his heart the 
spirit wliK h ^\as now g(»ne from him for ever, 
and It was emjity of all but grief. In all this he 
Cared iKJt to let urn to the world, but loathed it 
a', the author of lus misfortunes, choosing 
lather the wilderness, and his old thoughts, tlun 
it-j good and bad. 

How long he would have lived in this hard 
struggle ^ doubtful ; but it could not have been 
long, had not the following incidenU turned the 
tide of his sorrow. 

As he was one day taking a lonely vralk, wrapt 
111 his melaiK holy thoughts, he heard a faint 
cry ; he slarteil, and looking round, saw a man 
sii etched on the ground, wasted^ almost to a 
skeleton, and hardly alive. He earned him 
home to his hut, where he gave him food, and 
with mui'h care restored him to life. This was 
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ihc only human hein|; he had seen since he had 
lived in the woods, except his son ; and new 
that he was ^one, the sight of a fellow-creature 
was like awaking from the dead. He looked 
ujjon this man as his son; and his heart having 
been left destitute of a kindred object for its 
yearning affection, now swelled with love for 
this poor traveller. 

I'his man had been a soUlicr, and was of a 
. very fierce and cruel disjiosition, oj>pressive to 
his fellow men ; engiafting ujion a naturally 
self-willed disposition all the violent and blood- 
thirsty rapacity, so well sanctioned bj the h'gal 
deeds and business of his life. When he per- 
ceived the ex<'essivc kindness shown to him, 
instead of feeling grateful to his benefactor, he 
thought only how he might turn his yielding 
temper and humane disposition to his own 
selfish advantages. Therefore he a«^umed a 
tone of aiitbonty, and gave way to his passion 
on any occasion, without cause, just as his 
humour swayed him ; appearing quite insensible 
to the benevolent intentions and actions of 
Herbert, who, having saved his life and i»io- 
\ ided for liis support, still continued this thank- 
less labour of humanity. 

So they lived together; more like master and 
servant than two feliow creatures, who having 
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no society but their own were now become 
equals, whatever their former condition might 
have been. And here, he, who owing Ins life 
to his neighbour should rather h;ue been in- 
ferior (if there w'cie any distinction between 
them), assumed the superior in outward manner 
and behaviour. But his neighbour was far 
above him in the greatness of his soul 'There- 
fore let it not be thought a want of sjjirit in 
Herbert thus to have submitted to the wanton 
humours of his companion ; his patience brought 
with it its own great reward. 

I'he love he once had for his son, he now 
fixed on this unworthy object ; w^hen he lingered 
about the tree, as reminding him of his child, he 
sought for no sympathy save in th^' recollection 
of f>ast endearments ; but now that he loved one 
from whom he hoped for a return, or at least an 
acknow’^ledgment of his affection, and found it 
not, it w’as a chilling disappoinimenv ; but yet it 
could not divert his fixed attachment. He was 
content in the conscious satisfaction of his good 
intentions, and the singleness of his aim. Thus 
he soothed his troubled mind, and was quiet and 
happy. • 

Herbert being one day out in the w^oods, had 
heard the noise of wild beasts near him ; and 
hastened back, bidding hfe companion bew^are 
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of going near the place ; hut he, being obstinate, 
and not caring to take the advice thus humanely 
ofteied him, instead of thanking him, only 
laughed at what he called his idle caution, and 
being armed with a hatchet, would have gone 
into the W'ood. Herbert (more anxious for the 
other’s safety than his own life) tried to pi event 
him; when the biute, impatient at the stop, 
struck him with his fist. Staggered, not so 
much by the force of the blow as by such in- 
human conduct, Herbert stood astonished ; 
and, <iuite overcome by the shock, burst into 
tears; but returned not the blow, nor any woid 
of comiilaint. The savage was tamed in a 
moment; and fell down at his feel, em'bracing 
his knees, and with many tears begged his 
forgiveness. 

Such were the fruits of a change, instanta- 
neous indeed, but deep and true. From that 
time these -two lived like brothers ; the soldier 
by his altered behaviour giving daily proof of 
his lively contrition of heart. 

Such a controlling power has gentleness over 
the most depraved of human beings. 



THE TWO KNIGHTS AND 
LADY OF CYPRUS; 

OR, LOVE AND DEA1 H. 


N the island of Cy[>rus there lived a 
man of great wealth and power, hav- 
ing only one daughter, railed Cleone. 
This lady, being young and very 
beautiful, was desired ofien in marriage ; but 
never having met with any man, whose wife she 
would wish to become, and from her exalted 
rank feeling that she could always cull from the 
flower of the youth of Cyprus, she chose to 
indulge in that sort of powder called maiden 
pride ; though it might be some sacrifice made 
to Dian, that would often more willingly have 
been paid to Venus. 

It hajipened, however, that two knights of 
great biavery and accomplishments, and of 
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equal dt‘i>rce, made suit to her ; and her father, 
tired of her fickleness, had resolved that she 
should become the bride of one or otlier of 
them. Arsaces was a man of proud and haughty 
lLini)eranient, who diQ not love the lady (favoui- 
ing himself in his own idea that he was abo\t 
that passion), hut who sought her hand only as 
It suited his family honour to be matched with 
her ; and because a wife was a necessary part of 
. his establishment Not so the too affectionate 
and sensitive l.ythes. lie loved the lady to 
the depth of his soul , but was of so dtl irate a 
nature, that meeting with no encouragement 
from her, he never secured courage, or over- 
came his embarrassment enough, to tell her the 
real state of Ins heart. And she, thinking him 
a meie idle as well as bashful suitor, i)assed him 
over lightly , giving him no hoiie or advantage 
above his rival. 

Matters were enveloped in this error, when 
the youths made their joint claims upon the 
father’s attention ; w^ho, sending fur his daughter, 
said to her, “ Madam, when I told you it was 
my intention that you should many one of these 
two noblemen, I was in earnest with you ; and 
I call you at this time before me, that you may 
make choice of which your heart desires most.” 
She answered, “Sctwig you are so serious in 
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this affair, and that you are resolved upon 
making me the wife of one of these gentlemen, 
I must leave the choice to you, or their own 
decisions ; as I like neither of them well enough 
to have him as a husband, and certainly have 
not a shadow of choice.” She hoping by this 
means to overreach her father's intentions. Rut 
he reproAcd her for her presum])tion, and added, 
“ I hold it proper that you two cast lots forth- 
with, to decide which of you shall have the 
taming of this wanton.” 

To this Arsaces consented ; but Lyches, 
fetching a deep sigh, and looking piteously in 
the lady’s face, said, The gods forbid, that a 
lady whom I so deeply love should be lost or 
won so lightly. I will draw no lots but those of 
life and death; and shall account my life as a 
trifle, if spent in her sweet service.” Then 
turning to Arsaces, he said, “As we are both 
knights and gentlemen well skilled in arms, and 
have nursed our days upward on the Cyprian 
grape, I hold it meet that I challenge you to 
fight a battle of death to one or both, in one 
week’s space from this day.” And the lady in- 
terposing, said, “Pather, I require cf you the 
privilege just offered me. My eyes are now 
open, and there needs no trial of strength or 
valour. Lyches, I do dotlre you for my hus- 
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band.” Arsaccs, seeing the meanness of his 
pretenbions compared with his rivaPs, was 
wroth; and called upon Cleonc's father to 
witness the challenge that had been offered 
him, and that he accepted it; demanding m 
honour that he would dispose of Cleone to 
none but the victor. To this he agreed ; so 
they parted till they should try their fortunes 
on the seventh day. 

Cleone now seeing into the heart and passion 
of Lyches, became from great indifference to be 
deej[*ly m love with him ; despising Arsaces to 
an eijual degree, and grieving at her folly in not 
having discovered the affection of Lyches. And 
she besought her father to assist her ; 5?aying, 
“If Lythes should be vanquished in the fight, 
I shall consider myself his murderer ; and never 
can embrace the man who could shed the blood 
of one who loves me so tenderly, and whom I 
ha\c taught^myself to cherish in the bottom of 
niy heart.” 13ut he would not listen to her ; 
telling her, her fancy was so fickle, that it would 
change again before the day of trial ; and wish* 
mg it were past, that the trouble he had had on 
her account might be at an end. Cleone, seeing 
no remedy, waited in bitter pain the event. 

At length the time arrived ; and the jiarties 
being noble, the king presided, and all tlie gal- 
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lantry of Cyprus was there. Cleone sat at the 
king’s riglit hand in all her beauty ; but veiled 
in tears and .sorrow. After a long fight, I .yehes 
was favoured as the victor ; but striking fiinously 
at the neck of his .adversary with his sword, it 
fell on his helmet, and dashed into a thousand 
splinters. T'hus being unarmed, his foe levelled 
at his throat, calling on him to \ielcl or die. 

I.yclies, mad and overwliLlmeil witli the 
fatality of his evil fortune, cast off hn lielinet, 
stamped ujjon it, and went out of the li'^ts, beat- 
ing his forehead with the liandlo of his l)r(;ken 
sword, so that the blood flowed down utujn liie 
ground. Having unarmed, he ran into a wood 
hard by, giinding his teeth and foaming at llie 
mouth like a mad beast, ever and anon j)a using, 
and groaning like a d)ing man ; and silting him- 
self under a tree, he fell into a fit ot the bitterest 
agony. At length evening came on : and know- 
ing they were to he mariied that nigjit, he leajied 
upon Ins feet, and said, “ 1 have made my ac- 
count with fate, and since 1 loathe lite, and ha\e 
but a few hours to breathe, I will endeavour to 
stand this hist trial, fiery a'> it is.'^ So taking the 
dress of a servant, he mixed with those at the 
altar, where his lady \vas to be given to his 
enemy ; determining to see her for the last time. 
When he saw Arsaces, tbt fury of his spleen 
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smouldered in him like a fire ; but when he saw 
the white hand of Cleone put into that of the 
eager Arsaces, and looked into her face, his 
knees knocked together. Catching to a jiillar 
behind the altar, he Ibancd there, sweating, till 
the dewy drojis oozed through his hair, and he 
was as weak as a new yeaned lamb. Unable to 
look up, he stood so till all was over. 

But there was one who knew him, Cleone ; 
,who felt in the corner of her heart a lingering 
hope that he might be there ; and would have 
been willing that he should storm the hall 
with swords, and carry her off in spite of fjtc. 
So subtle arc the workings of this god of love, 
tliat she espied him instantly, and pined for a 
deliverance. 

If Cleone could for a moment have forgotten 
the wish to rebel against her present situation, 
the sight of Lyches in so deplorable a condition 
on her account would have revived it. 

Being led off by the bridegroom into the 
great hall, where a nuptial feast was prej'>ared, 
she behaved herself with calmness and torti- 
tude, arising out of the secret determination she 
had come to in Jier own mintl. When the night 
came, and her maids were ready to lead her to 
her bridal bed, she departed with them ; and 
they having burnt spifbe and sweet scents in her 
K 
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4 h.iiiibcr, and scattered it with flowers (aftei the 
lashion of those times with the brides), undrest 
her, and would have summoned the bridegroom 
U) her chamber. But she, being on licr guard, 
sjioke to them after thi*? manner: Vou that 
are maids must feel full well the seriousness of 
my situation , and hoivever sweet the ]jre.'>ent 
ra|)tures may appear to you, yet the»e will be a 
lime when they may be remembered with legiet, 
and wlien common sympathy and happmc*5s may 
not exist between my husband and myself : for 
how many married do you see daily who loathe 
each other’s comjiany, or live grudgingly to- 
gether, who made the same boastful and joyous 
way to each other’s arms that we do now. I 
therefoie re([uest you to leave me alone but a 
litde, that 1 may utter a short prayer to the 
goddess of concord ; so that my after years may 
be replete with happiness, and the pulse of this 
j>resent time of joy grow not stagnant and dead.” 
'rhey did obeisance to her, and immediately 
withdrew, leaving her alone, and forbearing as 
) ct to call Arsaces to her. 

When they were gone, she fastened the door , 
and going to the window, wrhejre was a balcony 
leaning ovci into the garden, she cast a mantle 
round her, bracing it with a girdle ; and let her- 
self down by a pillar ot'ihe balcony, securing 
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herself by the climbing plants that grew round 
it. When she had descended into the garden, 
she struck immediately into the shade of some 
olive trees that grew haul by , as the moon was 
shining as blight as silver on every thing. 

Now Lyches, supposing he had seen Ihe end 
of all eartlily happiness, threw away his disguise, 
and wandered witli slow and miserable steps 
from the bridal hall into the garden, without 
.knowing whither he w^enl ; and coining to a 
nook where some trees grew over and funned a 
roof, he threw himself down. Alter some time, 
his despair came upon him in all its fierceness, 
so that he cursed himself and his faithless swoid, 
and the supreme gods f picturing in his Uund, 
with lively horror, his loved lady in the arms of 
his rival. He could bear the malicious torment 
no longer ; so draw'ing his dagger he i)liinuecl 
it into his bosom, and fell bleeding upon 
his side. • 

Now fate, who sporteth more w’anlonly and 
heartlessly with the lives of lovers (knowing 
their feeling to be of the deepest) than an\ 
others, brought Clcone to the front of this ar- 
bour ; when, the light shining, she discovered 
him to whom her soul was dedicated, and whom 
she most desired to behold. Clcone, in the 
suddenness of her jdjp, thinking of nothing but 
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flighi and happy days, knelt down, and taking 
Lyches by the hand, shook him, saying, “Away 
thou demon of despair 1 Awake my love, arise, 
and let us fly ! Though I am the wife of 
Arsaces, my heart can o\^n to heaven no other 
lord but thee. Come then, thou dearer prized 
than life, let us fly unto some unknown shore : 
let us live on natiuc*s orts; on berries of the 
tree, and waters of the well : this will be sweet 
with thee; with thee I want no rich man*s. 
feasts.” And she endeavoured to rouse him. 
He strove to rise, but could not, so that he fell 
heavily in her arms: she, feeling his blood 
trickle down her breast, guessed well the secret, 
and shuddered in silence. Then kissing him, 
she said, “Art thou wounded to death? Can 1 
relieve thee, or do thee good ? ” And straining 
her to hib bosom, he said, “Oh ! dearer far than 
life, thy presence comes too late. This rash 
right hand of mine has robbed ua of the many 
golden years that might have been. I had not 
faith enough in thee. Would 1 had known the 
greatness of thy love. Oh! Cleone — I am 
dying.” And he moaned with agony of soul, 
so that Cleone drew him to her lap, and hushed 
and soothed him like a child, ever and anon 
kissing his dull eyes, his forehead, or his cheeks, 
and weeping on his face.^^^And he said to her, 
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“ Oh ! forgive me that when 1 was thy wooer I 
was so backward to declare my love/’ She 
said, “Still wilt thou make me w'ecp? If you 
request forgiveness, what need I, who was blind 
10 the tender yearniftgs of thy heart? I, who 
heedlessly put thee in the hands of violence by 
waging thy life ? I, who repented-- oh ! too, too 
late. Alas ! — poor wretch, T shall go mad.” 
And Lyches said, “Cleone, kiss me, I pr}thee, 
. I am dying.” So he strained her to his bosom, 
and breathed his last upon her lips. She dried 
up her tears, and laid him on the ground ; and 
lying down beside him, cast Tier arms about 
him ; and the moon shining upon his face, she 
thus lay watching him. 

Now the maids, after waiting some time, find- 
ing that the bride gave no signal, came to the 
door ; and seeing it made fast they alarmed the 
bridegroom, and her father, and the guests, who 
breaking into her chamber found it deserted, 
and the window wide open. Arsaces began to 
curse Lyches, muttering vengeance against him ; 
and taking torches they went into the garden, 
where the truth soon appeared to them. l-»y<.hes 
lay dead, and weltering in his blood ; and Cleone 
at his side with a placid face, her head Ij'ing on 
his bosom, and her arms about his neck : tiie one 
dead of4iis wound, the other of extreme grief. 
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Thus ended the unhaj)py and wayward for- 
tunes of these two lovers. But the chances and 
circumstances arising to others through their 
<ieaths, are of import in themselves, and will 
need another talc. * 




THE NOBLE SLAVE. 


OWit so happened, that Clcone (who 
with her lovei fell a mi* tun td the 
wantonness of that Celestial iJeinon, 
Love) had in her train of slaves, om 
to whom she had shown all respect and kmdni ss, 
seeing him to be a young man of great spun and 
honour, and notwithstanding his servile origin 
and station, stuffed with all the natural (]u.iJitic . 
fit to make a great man. In proportion as he felt 
tlie oppression of his servitude and the &<'orn (S 
otheivS, so much the more w’as he grateful to tins 
lady, and devoted to her honourable service. 

Cleone, having ab the feais of her situation 
about her, and having had enough to do with 
fortune to drqp.d the event of the dispute be- 
tween her lovers, called this slave to her, and 
putting his freedom into his hand, saui to him, 
“Eros, as I am so -circumstanced in my affairs 
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that my life may end ujion the sudden, I have 
one reciuest to make of you before the hand of 
fate may complete its work. And, for I like 
your nature, and think you great in honesty, 1 
descend from the many 'lordly friends that I 
have, and raliier trust the desire of iny heart to 
thy hands, than theirs who think so niucli ot 
themselves. My reejuest is this, that if my lover 
should be slain in this combat, or die by any 
means on my account, 1 beseech of you, when . 
both our bodies are burned (for 1 will not oiil- 
livc him), to mix our ashes both in one urn, 
that our remains may be together in death, 
though we could not embrace eac*h other during 
our lives.’* And Eros said, “Indeed, madam, 
the fatality of your situation touches me to the 
heart. I hope your death is not at haiul : but, 
wh.atever may befal, I will never dishonour your 
confijlence in this matter. Your request shall 
be faithfully done.” She was satisfied ; and 
held out her hand to him, which he kissed : so 
they parted 

When Cleone was gone, Eros opened the 
packet ; and finding his freedom in it, and also 
an order for some gold, his eyes swam with 
tears of gratitude, and his heart swelled as he 
strode about shouting the word “ Liberty ! ” 
Then falling suddenly on* 'Ins knees, he vowed 
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never to desert his lady if she lived ; or if she 
died, to do strictly her request. 

Now the king was a young man of most li- 
centious passions ; and seeing the great beauty 
of Clcone, as she s'lit beside him during the 
combat, he desired her, and from that moment 
was madly bent on po-isessing her ; wishing no- • 
thing so much as that the champions should kill 
each other. But seeing the issue of the fight, he 
prepared a plan to surjirise the bride on a sudden 
and to carry her off, and all this would have 
hajipened, had she not fled from her husband’s 
house as she did. When the king heard of her 
csca])e, he sent in search of her to i.yches’s 
house, fancying she had gone to him ; so that 
her death prevented her from becoming a victim 
to this ruftian. 

When they were found dead in the garden, 
the king in great wrath ordered their bo4!es to 
be brought to him ; and commanded his ser- 
vants to bring scented wood into the garden, to 
pile it up, and scatter spices and sweet gums 
upon it, and there burn the body of the lady. 
He deposited her ashes in a golden urn, and 
ordered it to Jbe placed by his seat in his cham- 
ber ; saying, “ As I affected this lady in my life- 
time, so will I have this um always by my side, 
that 1 may soften rtiy remembrance of hei.” 
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Her husl)aiul, stung at her preference of 
Lyrhes, was glad of this, and made no claim 
upon the king for her remains. And the king 
called some of his people to him, and said, “As 
for the body of Lyches, takA‘ it and cast it over 
the wall, and let it he there ; for it was he wljo 
f caused the death of this lady, whom I so ])ine 
after ; wherefore if he were alive I would take 
his life ; but being dead, I will throw hi.s body 
to the beasts of the forest, and the liirds of the 
wilderness.*' So they took the body, and did as 
they were commanded. 

Now It happened, that Eros was walking out 
of the city, meditating on what way to work 
upon the king; and passed soon after Lyches 
had been cast over the wall. Knowing it to be 
him, he could not conceive the reason for so 
strange a thing; so covering him over in the 
weeds «<and nettles that grew by, he went into 
the city, and mingled with the officers of the 
king, to learn the truth of this matter, and how 
best to fulfil his promise. 

Having found out the truth, he passed the 
gates of the city before dusk, when they were 
shut upon him; and going to th^^ place, took 
the body on his shoulders, and carried it into a 
forest hard by, and there burnt it He gathered 
the ashes together, and seciea'd them carefully ; 
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and in the morning he took the gold that the 
lady had given him, and bought with it an urn 
of the most costly worth it would purchase , 
saying to himself, “ I cannot do greater honour 
m this affair, than to* garnish this lad3'’s desire 
with her own generosity. As she could die for 
this youth, she must have loved him greatly; 
and J will do all to honour him in my power, 
so that her spirit shall not be grieved. As I 
• hoi)0 for a fair life for the future, my promise 
to her shall be performed ; unless the gods 
themselves forbid it” Having done this, he 
buried the urn in the earth, and went into 
the city. 

He presented himself before the king, and 
told him of the lady’s desire, and of his pro- 
mise ; saying, “ If you love the lady, the greatest 
respect you can show to her is to attend to her 
last decree.” But the king would not hear it ; 
and when Kros urged the matter to the utmost, 
arguing the injustice and impiety of a refusal, 
the king ordered him to be carried out and in^ 
stanlly whipped. For this, Eros (whose spirit 
was ready to burst) swore eternal vengeance; 
and finding nothing could be done by honest 
means, he conceived a stratagem to steal away 
the urn from the king^s chamber, and so execute 
his purpose. But fditune had still sourer malice 
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towards him : he was taken in the attempt, and 
cast into a dungeon. 

In the middle of the night, a principal officer 
of the king’s came to him with two guards, with 
an intention to strangle hiAi ; but he seeing his 
life was in danger, struggled so much that the 
guards could not kill him, and the officer him- 
self came to their assistance. Eros, dashing out 
the torch, broke from them, so that they seized 
the officer, and strangled him in the dark by 
mistake ; whilst he (from his great jeopardy be- 
come most sensitive) went straight to the gate 
of the dungeon (though it was pitch dark), and 
turning the key upon those within, threw it 
away and made his escape. And he ffed out 
of Cyprus, and lived upon the seaside among 
the rocks. 

After some months he fell into the hands of a 
party of pirates, who had formed into a band ; 
and, having two vessels, lived by attacking and 
making prize of the wealth and persons of the 
different merchants who traded that way. To 
this turn of fortune he had no objection, seeing 
that by some management he might get to the 
head of them, and govern them > and not only 
do much good by restraining the wanton cruelty 
of which many of them were guilty, but would 
also have it in his power to perplex the king. 
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They soon found he could j)lan and execute 
better than any one amongst them ; and that 
by his wit he had saved them from some fatal 
disasters. They therefore made him their chief, 
and invested him with absolute authority; and 
though they all thought him too merciful and 
lenient, yet not one of them dared to tell him so. ^ 

After some time, the king’s conduct went to 
so lujnful a degree of violence, that many of his 
subjects fled from him ; and any w^ho stood in 
his way to a favourite design, w'cre immediately 
banished ; so that numbers, from one cause or 
another, w^ent from the city daily, liros finding 
this, took every means to bring the dhstressed to 
his party ; and gave himself out as the rediesser 
of their wrongs. When the king found him to 
be the slave who had escaped from him, his 
fury was great ; he ordered his officers to lake 
an army and fetch him in, and slay all that were 
found along wnth him. When Eros heard this, 
he sent some of his men to the top of the rocks 
to hide themselves; and preparing all his ships, 
drew them up close, and out of sight, and W'ent 
into a hollow ; so that he lured the king’s troops 
under where his men were in ambush, who rolled 
down masses of rock from aliove, and galled 
them with pikes and javelins. Eros suddenly 
retreated to his slfifis, and standing a little way 
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out at sea, out of reach of the enemy, he shot 
upon them with arrows, so that they were almost 
all killed, and he lost not one man. 

When the king heard this, his rage was ex- 
treme. He ordered his** ships out, manned 
them, and went on boaid m person ; deter- 
mined to t.ike ample vengeance on his enemy. 
Eros, who wished nothing so much as to come 
face to face with the king, and fight it out, be- 
gan immediately to build more vossels for the 
use of those who dail> flocked to him. And 
thougli his number was not half that of the 
king’s, Ite fought with him, conquered him, and 
took him prisoner with his own hand. 

That night he lodged among the rocks, with 
the pri.soners he had taken ; and in the morning 
rode into the forest, took the urn that contained 
the ashes of Lyches, and putting it into the 
king’s hands, made him carry it to the gates of 
the city. There, unloosing his prjsoners, he 
gave them their liberty, and sent them to the 
gate to demand admission; w^hich the people, 
seeing his good intentions towards them, im- 
mediately granted. And going to the chamber 
of the king, he told the people of, his lady’s last 
request, and his determination to fulfil it. 

So he mingled the ashes of Lyches and Cleone 
in one urn ; and requested ?.<nonumcnt of stone 
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to be built between two pillais, and their btoncs 
to be engraved thereon. 

He then took hib seat at tlie council, and 
ordering the king to be brought before him, 
said, “Ab 1 have b^jcn the cause of preventing 
thy fuither oppression of thy peo])le, and have 
fought and conctuered thee with rny own proper 
hand, it is agreed that I shall decide iifion thy 
fate. Art thou not ashamed for the strokes I 
received aU thy command ? Art thou not 
ashamed, that cliou ha.st laid violent haiid.s 
ui)on me, and would have put me to death 
because 1 would do the just and deluatc re- 
ijuest of my de])artcd mistress? And all this 
through the drunken reeling and staggenng of 
thy power upon one, who, when he is set op- 
posite to thee on eaith (as we shall be in eiiual 
scales m heaven), is far thy superior in honour, 
in virtue, and in power? Hut hiuing taken 
your plac^ I will have blood for blood, and 
blow for blow,” Then turning to the council, 
he said, “For his indignities to me, and his 
cruelly and selfishness to his peojile, J com- 
mand that he be whipped, and his head struck 
off with an axe. As I came here only to avenge 
myself, and do what is right, and not to usurp 
any seat, so, my desire being completed, I leave 
you freed from tl^ tyrant, with your peace in 
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your own hands. Requesting only, that you 
will retain in your afTa^s such few of roy band 
as are living since the battle, who will do 
honestly by you,” 

And the elders gave hiin a grant of money, 
and requested him to stay amongst them ; but 
he had determined on voyaging to Germany, 
and left Cyprus forthwith. 



THE WIDOW OF LYONS. 


N the tune of Henry the Fourth of 
France, there lived at Lyons a poor 
widow, a woman of drudging honcbty, 
having an only son, who could never 
learn of her any thing but the ways of industry. 
His disposition, however, was that of insensi- 
bility. He was viciously idle. Though her good 
name had procured for him a comfortable mode 
of obtaining a livelihood, yet he could not keep 
his fingers* from other men's parcels ; and he 
w'as continually in jeopardy about some dis- 
honest practice or other. This, so contrary to 
the o]ipositc nature of his mother, gave her 
gTcat pain. Her affection, hovrever, was so 
great, that in* all his difficulties she never aban- 
doned him j though her good name among her 
neighbours became soiled, and much shame by 
reflection fell upon*Her. 



L 
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It happened, that he was taken in some daring 
and unlawful attempt, and being brought before 
the judges, they sentenced him to be severely 
whipped, and banished for five years. The 
stripes he bore witli callous hard-heartedness : 
anti when that part of the sentence had passed 
upon him, and his mother made her way through 
tlie crowd of spectators, and came and threw a 
cloak over him, and put balsam into his wounds, 
he was insensible to her kindness and her tears, 
and jested away the time with the bad com- 
jianions who came about him ; treating the 
sentence of the judges with indecent ridicule. 
His mother, whose love to him was equal to his 
callousness of heart, did not forsake him, but 
waited a weeping image at his side through the 
city, and across the w-ater to the boundary pre- 
scribed. And exhorting him to take some 
thought for himself, she left him, full of agony , 
l>romising, if Heaven would spare h#r life, to do 
all in his absence that might make his home 
more comfortable to him, and to have some 
easy means prepared against the expiration* of 
his term of punishment, by which he might live 
honestly. Then recommending •him, wreck as 
he was, to the mercy of God, she hugged him 
to her heart ; leaving him deaf to her voice, and 
as insensible as stone. Before she had gone 
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far, the echo of his laugh struck like madnc-ss 
on her ear. € 

When his term of punishment was expired, 
he came back, and she received him again to 
her longing arms; Having thought of nothing 
but him since he had been gone. He was a 
brute by nature, and could not alter. He 
droned away what little honey this poor labour- 
ing bee had got together; turned night into 
day; swaggered and rolled from one day into 
another, abounding in all the deformity of vice 
Her heart was wrung, her eyes swollen, her 
prayers frequent, and her patience unbroken. 

In pity let us pass over too narrow a search 
into the disgusting causes of so severe a suffer^ 
ance. 

When all was gone to rack, and spent, he 
conceived a design of once more outraging the 
law; and like a bold villain, had planned a 
robbery and murder in a wood. He was taken 
in the attempt, and hanged ; and being dead, 
was spread out in chains upon a gibbet, on the 
same spot where the murder was attempted. 
No penitence or prayers could reach him. He 
hated bis mother for her virtue contrasted with 
his vice, and would not see her; stubbornly 
loathing all good things, so that he died cursing 
andaaving. •• 
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Nothing, however, could abate the affection 
whicli nature had planted in the tender ma- 
ternal bosom of his mother. She saw only him, 
but not hib vices. These hard tugs carried her 
beyond her sphere of thihking, and she dwelt 
fondly on fancy; going back to his innocent 
childhood, when he reposed upon her breast; 
reviewed his little fascinating ways, and dwelt 
yearningly upon the memory of his endearing 
youth. Her love and tenderness w'as the 
grave of his \ices: there they were hid and 
forgotten. 

In the dead of the night she went into the 
wood, and with a hie and a knife released the 
body from its dishonourable bier; she carried 
it to a secret place, and kissing once more his 
foiehead, buried him in the earth, and wept and 
]»ra>ed over him. AMien the body was missed, 
some of those officers, who live by detecting the 
petty infringements of the law', took ihis woman 
in the fields (for she had no house to go to), 
searched her person, and carried her before a 
justice to answ'er to the charge. And they said, 
‘*Sir, the body of the man whom you caused 
to be hung in chains, has (contrairy to the law) 
been taken away ; and as this woman was his 
mother, we have searched her, but found no 
implements upon her, nor 'toy thing, save* only 
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a bible of small worth.*' The justice, who was 
a proud and insensible man, casting a frowning 
glance at her, demanded to know instantly the 
truth. And she, taking courage to herself, an- 
swered him, saying, ‘^Sir, as lying was one great 
cause that brought my poor son to so bad an 
end ; whatever consequences be upon me for it, 
I shall confess openly the truth. Though my 
son was dead, his image still haunted my mind : 
1 could not i>ut glance at the many past years 
that have gone over my head; nor could I 
forget the hopes and fears I have had on his 
account 1 thought he was in too cold and in- 
human a place for a child whom I could not 
help loving ; so I brought him down, and took 
him in my arms, and buried him ; and God have 
mercy on his soul.** The justice said, “ Woman, 
you have broken the law. Where hast thou dis- 
posed him?** And she, with a resolved soul, 
answered, “.No human threats, no human law 
shall ever urge me to confess. As I loved him 
better than myself, l ventured my life to cover 
him in earth; as 1 still love his mere remains 
better than myself, I will throw down my life to 
keep him in quiet rest where he is.** And the 
justice, whose arrogance was affronted at beggary 
and independence, made it a personal quarrel ; 
and, overlooking thtf profoundness of her heart, 
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conbigned her to prison till he should pass some 
sentence upon her. 

Now it happened that the king (more fami- 
liarly known by the appellation of “ Henri 
Quatre”)was in the city* of Lyons in disguise 
(as was often his mode, when he would mix 
unnoticed among his subjects), and at this time 
m the court of justice ; and when he heard of 
this poor woman’s afflictions, and her stoutness 
of heart, his bosom ached for her, and tears 
escaped him. 

He took her out of prison, and maintained 
her w'orthily in his household : he fined the 
justice heavily, disgraced him as a man devoid 
of all humanity, and drove him from the bench. 



THE PRINCE AND THE 
^GENTLEMAN. 


WMM MM iljQUT the decline of the rcipn of 
|r^3 A. Henry the Fourth, king of England, 
there was in I^ondon a certain young 
gentleman of a most ancient family, 
called Henghist, possessing a great spirit and an 
independent fortune ; though not more rich than 
a gentleman need to be. 

It hajipencd that he fell in love with a young 
lady of great beauty, the daughter of a farmer ; 
Emma was the lady^S name. She answered the 
affections of her lover completely, so tliai they 
were married, and she became the bride of 
lienghist, and of happiness. 

I'he prince Harry was then in the full career 
of his wanton and voluptuous way of life ; and 
having seen this desired her, and began 
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to search for means by which he might get some 
power over her. His conduct was not so much 
tlic effect of vice, as of restlessness and folly ; 
and had he known the affection subsisting be- 
tween these t\4'o, it is reasonable to suppose 
(from the secpiel) that he would have veiled his 
jiassions, and treated their unity of heart with 
revSjiect. Hut he gave himself no trouble to 
< onsidcr this , and treating them drily as man 
and wife, saw no reason why the Jady should 
bar his princely presence. 

lienghist by some means became acquainted 
with his desire, which did not fail to disturb his 
mind , fearing much that his lady might be 
da^s/led by the greatness of his rival. And he 
said to himself, “I myself will forward the 
])rince’s views (hard as it is) till I see the bent 
of her inclination ; when, if I find her honest, a 
world of princes shall not wrest her from my 
arras ; if not, my end is come ; for I cannot live 
without this woman.” 

Colling her to him in the morning, he said, 
** Madam, I have ordered my horses, and intend 
to nde to a certain place some miles from the 
city ; and as I shall like to walk a jlittle after so 
long a ride, I would wish you to meet me at the 
grove of firs, two miles from our house, at sun- 
set ; and I reciuest you to rome alone, as the 
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business I go upon will require some secresy. 
Knowing the prince was to pass by at that time, 
and having arranged matters accordingly, he 
went out. In the evening, when the sun was 
going down, ho went* with two servants armed 
and well mounted into the grove, fearing lest 
the prince might use some violence ; and being 
resolved that the whole stake should be set on 
the virtue of his wife. 

It ^elJ out, jhat the prince rode by at the time 
I'mma was passing, so that he stopped her and 
told her of his passion ; and coming down from 
his horse he knelt at her foot, and entreated her 
to have some compassion on him. Emma, whose 
heart was full, and not at all tainted by the great- 
ness of his person and offers, dreaded lest her 
husband should come up at the time, and that 
some quarrel would happen, whereby the com- 
fort of her ‘family and her husband’s happiness 
would fall under the prince’s displeasure, who 
might choose to ruin them for his revenge. 
She, though with great timidity and modesty, 
entreated him fair ; still giving him no hopes to 
nourish his passion, nor yet enraging it by a 
loud protestayon of virtue* And he seeing the 
great pain she was in, comforted her, and in- 
tieated her to go with him ; but finding this 
useless, he though^ best to proceed by de- 
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grees. He requested to see her soon again, 
which she (to have him gone) ]}artly granted. 

Heiighist seeing them part thus familiarly, 
and that the prince laid his lips upon her hand, 
was mad with jealousy. «And immediately the 
prince had departed he rode up, anxious to 
learn the truth ; and dismounting, he sent bis 
servants home with his horse. When Emma 
saw him, she flew into his arms, and telling liim 
the whole of what had happened, besought him 
to cherish her in his bosom, and to take some 
prudential means to save her, without bringing 
down ruin on their heads. Henghist kissed her 
from the fullness of his satisfaction, seeing the 
singleness of her feeling ; and comforted her, 
saying, “I have so much faith in thee, that I 
will furnish my wit at ail times to secure thy 
honour and guard thy happiness.” 

This circumstance, as it were, carried them 
back the two years that they had been married, 
and freshened their passion for each other. It 
made them sensible how necessary they were to 
each other’s happiness ; and shook the blossoms 
of their affection, as the murmuring south startles 
yielding odours from dewy splendid flowers. 
They felt that, as long as they looked upon each 
other in a straight line, they were above the 
touch of circumstance, and jndependent of ^he 
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fascinations of the surrounding world. They 
were like faith and gentleness startled by 
danger. 

The prince, finding that he could by no liberal 
way get to the lady, fciid a stratagem to surprise 
her. Henghist now thought it high time to look 
about him, and he upon'his guard. So taking 
the habit, and affecting the manners of a despe- 
rado and fortune-hunter, he went to a tavern, 
wherf the prince noted away much time with 
lewd com()auions, and demanded to see him. 
He came with a face wrinkled with laughter, 
and a mouth stained with rhenish, in a most 
fanciful and unprince-Uke condition; so that 
Henghist said to himself, Is this the man, who 
to gratify one comer of his fancy would debauch 
my wife ; drive me to madness, and her to 
wretchedness and despair?” And turning to 
the prince, he said, **I tender your highness 
pardon, tl^e matter between us is a short one. 
I hear you are in love with the wife of one 
Henghist, but have been baffled in your at- 
tempts to secure her. I am a kind of lark- 
catcher in this way, and have it now in my 
power to pi\)t her into thy hand at a certain 
time and place. How much is a da/s work to 
finish so elegant a piece of merchandize worth, 
tl^nk ye?” Th^^irince’s eyes sparkled, and 
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he said, full of enthusiasm, “Ask anything in 
reason, and thou shall have it. On with thy 
bonnet : come, let us go about this thing direct.” 
Henghist, however, w^as more cool upon the sub- 
ject, and the newness of so nettling a situation 
troubled his spleen ; but governing his feelings, 
he said, “ It is impossible to do this thing im- 
mediately. I must be hired before I do my 
work, I have a plan digested, but not executed. 
If in three days’ space you will meet me in 
Sherwood forest, under a certain oak, at the set 
of sun, I will engage to produce this lady and 
give her to thy hand, provided thou wilt give 
me a reward sufFicient for the parting with such 
a prize. If I fail, restrain your reward, and 
execute your vengeance upon me.” And the 
prince said, “ I will meet with thee ; and upon 
my honour, as my blood is right royal, I will 
either reward thee sufficiently, and fully to thy 
satisfaction, or not receive the lady at thy 
hands.” So they parted. 

When the day came, he took the lady with 
him and went into the forest, leaving her at 
some distance from the place of meeting and 
proceeding on, he saw the prinqe had many 
horsemen with him. He therefore made a 
signal, and carrying him a mile off into the 
forest, and out of the reach tpf his companion^ 
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fetched the lady to him, and said, *‘Lo! sii, I 
keep my promise. Here is the lady Emma, 
wife to the Englishman Henghist; I give her to 
thy hand. Now, sii,keep your promise. Where 
is my equal reward ? T'he prince, full of joy, 
said, “Thou time-keeper, thou true one ; name 
it — roundly.” Henghist said, “ I cannot.” And 
the prince answered, “I'll be thy accountant, 
and thou shalt not lose : take thou five hundred 
•pounds. Wiirt do?” Henghist shook his head, 
and said, “No.” “Will six?” “No.” “Or 
seven?” “No.” “For so rare a jewel, man, 
we will not split ; nor dull its lustre with a mean 
regard. Take thou a thousand. What — still a 
glutton?” And full of derision, he ironically 
added, “ Perhaps you would be content with a 
bond for my next year’s receipts, some seven 
manors, and a few estates tailed with green 
parks. Belike I had better pawn the crown to 
thee, when«l shall be my dad and sit in the 
golden chair. Come, sir, no more of this. 
Make thy demand, and waken not my wrath.” 
Henghist still said, “Sir, indeed I cannot. I 
will tell thee what it cost me, and leave thee to 
count what herips can be enough for this prize. 
I am a gentleman. And hrst, by giving up this 
lady to thy hands, I lose my honour; — count 
out a sum for that.^* Next, sir, I lose the only 
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thing in all the world that is joyful to my eye, 
sweet to my lips, ample to my arms, delicious 
to my senses ; to my heart, a hoop that keeps 
it staunch from breaking; to my soul, a gate 
that shuts all sorrow out and joy within ; — count 
out a sum for that, lu fine, 1 lose a beautiful, 
high, honourable, loving, loved wife. Call 
alchemy to aid ; turn Ossa into gold ; delay the 
waves, and cast their lucent green to wedgy 
diamonds ; confound the grossne^ of the«citied • 
earth ; turn all to gorgeousness, that it may vie 
in all its varied hues with a fiery sun-set ; make 
human creatures gods, and me ten thousand 
times their king — Ohl it would not pay for a 
corner of my heart, nor buy a pang out ; much 
less wipe from my brain the memory that she 
here is my wife.*' Then, drawing her to him- 
self, he said, “ Now, sir prince, 'tis my turn to 
begin.” And the prince assuming much dignity, 
and checking him, said, Hast lh<xi no respect 
for my person?" Henghist answered, “God 
wot I have had much, and have shown it 
patiently. Hadst thou been any but whom 
thou art, thy death had long been debtor to my 
sword. But it is come to this* AVe meet here, 
man to man ; all precedence, all title, dignity, 
and privilege are forfeited by you. You have 
o’erstepped the bounds of^iiodesty,and plucked 
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my honour by the beard : let that matter rest. 
I part with this lady and my life at once. It 
you so dearly love as I do, she being mine, do 
thus ; pluck out your sword and win her. I am 
willing, sir, to fight for her, but not to part with 
her. And as thou must have got some honour, 
1 appeal to that. Let this matter end upon this 
ground. Thy word is already engaged never to 
make prize of this lady till thou canst amply 
•satisfy* me fof the loss of her; and that will 
never be. But if you feel inclined to evade 
this promise, in God^s name overleap it at once, 
and let us fight it out; that I may live with 
peace and honour, or die.” And after a pause, 
the prince said, “ Henghist, put up thy sword, 
and fear not the recoiling of my passion. Be- 
take thee to thy house, and Heaven have eyes 
on thee for a true gentleman.” 

Some time after this the king died. And 
when the prince was made king (not having 
forgotten his admiration of Henghist’s spirit, 
and his former affection for his lady) he sent 
for him privately; asked pardon of the lady, 
and bestowed a lordship and manors upon 
Henghist; and ever after treated him as a 
friend. 



BEATRICE OF GENOA. 


N ancient times, there dwelt in the 
city of Genoa a nobleman called 
Durazzo, a bosom friend of the 
prince Balbi, and in his confidence. 
Durazzo and Balbi were both young men, and 
had been educated and brought up together 
from earliest infancy, so that the greatest affec- 
tion was nourished between them. 

There lived with the prince Balbi a lady of 
great beauty, his concubine, called> Beatrice, to 
whom he bore the lenderest love. It so 
chanced, that this lady fell deeply in love with 
Durazzo, and endeavoured by all the means in 
her power to engage his attention; making 
known her passion by every opportunity, and 
offering those advantages to which a man of his 
gallantry could not be blind : it produced, how- 
ever, nothing but a painful effect upon him; 
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and the lady’s deep settled affection subsided 
into a silent melancholy. The prince, in great 
dislJt'ss, continually questioned Durazzo about 
Beatrice’s sickness of mind ; not as suspecting 
the cause, but to ask Jiis advice and assistance. 
Durazzo seeing that he, though innocent, was 
the cause of all this uneasiness, determined to 
speak to Beatrice ; he therefore concealed hiin- 
sell m a pavilion in the garden, into which she 
was coming ; ^nd soon she sal herself down, and 
began to weep iiitteily. Duraz/o came to her 
and took her by the hand, and said, Madam, 
I beseech thee to stop those sorrowful tears, and 
amend your broken spirits ; you stain your own 
beauty ; the king’s heart is almost broken ; and 
you force me to live in pain.” And she said, 
“That last is something.” He answered, “Do 
not mistake me ; I come to speak of reason to 
you.” And she said, “Sir, I am a lover.” He 
continued, “I do not misprize the favour you 
do me in casting your regards upon me, and 
though I never could answer the fullness of your 
affection, I have too much manhood to see a 
lady weep vrhen I could dry her tears, did nut 
the boundary of honour stand between us. I 
cannot entertain your passion.” And she said, 
“ Think me not too bold if I speak out freely ; 
a little hope doth r^gke me me very eloquent. 

M 
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If you would glance at any duty due to the 
prince from me, 1 anbwer, that 1 know it not : 1 
am no longer his mistress than I shall choose to 
own him for my master : my heart was never 
his, it was as free as a bud till you had it ; now 
it IS hawked at, it bleeds ; and yet I gave it not 
to thee, nor can I call it back: these things 
arc fatal. I know no lie to bind me fiom 
loving you. It you see it as a crime, and I 
must die for it, neglect me still ; Ihy will is then 
fulfilled : thy passionless return to my j^oor 
love doth hury me alive. Why am I to be 
used thus, because I would leave a prince, 
where all my whims are laws, to affect a lord ; 
because I step from off a ro>al throne into a 
narrow chamber? Oh! for thee I would forfeit 
royalty, renown, riches, and sovereign sway, 
ambitious longings, and all that gloss that lines 
the mantle ot lus greatness, and add, as another 
gram, my life. Give me strong reason why 
thou art my murderer ; or help me,’ and let me 
live.” Though Durazzo was much pained at 
her distress, his self-love was not aroused ; nor 
was the friendship he had ever professed for the 
prince at all tainted. Taking the lady by the 
hand, he said to her, ‘‘ Madam, the reasons that 
guide me, and keep my passion unalarmed, 
refer not so much to your Jpve for me, as to the 
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injustice I should be guilty of in returning it. 
The prince, your lord, though ever my master, 
hath cast aside all difference from our youtli 
Lii*\vaids ; and as I find by reflection, his flivoiiis 
and honours bestowed on me have ever kcjjt 
jjace with, and have been the wholesome return 
for, such goodness or honesty as has at any time 
been done by me; as I cannot praise him wnlh 
niy tongue, 1 take all silent means (such as this 
preocpt) to d« him service, and to account to my 
lieart, under heaven, for what goodness I can 
do liim in return for his great kindness to me. 
J’hc i»nnce is an honest man: and shall I fall 
ofl fiom his side? I, that am nearest his heart, 
balfle Ins fncndship and turn traitor to him? 
.shall I join those many in the world that aie 
liaiting his peace? To them he is invulnerable, 
through superior honesty; but to an act like 
this, he Avould fade as a flow’er in its freshness, 
canker-spojjed ere it hath run its little season ; 
for, lady, he loves you as sweetly as saints love 
heaven, and hath as great a faith in me. If I 
could do anything to s^ive or help the loved of 
Balbi, they could command it without a sigh or 
tear, through jny friendship to him. I cannot 
do this thing: it would go hard w’ith his life. 
My friendship to him is greater than my love to 
you . it can do more to withstand your love 
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than your love can offer against me; for I 
respect mine honour." Beatrice could not answer 
this appeal ; but not being converted from her 
desire, she said, “I pray thee listen to me. 
I^et the prince live on in ignorance. I will use 
some art to increase the appearance of my 
affection towards him, so that he shall suspect 
no falling off: thus none of the parties are 
aggrieved, and my soul will find some rest." 
And he said, “Thy wit and thine honesty, show 
equal weakness in this speech ; for thine artful- 
ness would disgust me, and thy purpose to the 
prince never hold. Thinkest thou that I could 
share the noble Balbi’s smile, embrace him, 
think with him, join in his laugh, drink healths 
by the sparkle of each other\s eyes; or carve 
my meat >vith him, and not expect that every 
bit would choke me? Could I see him dwell 
by the hour with doating eyes upon thy face, 
while thou art musing upon our guilly acts? 
No more, no more — Were the prince less mine, 
or you less his, I could answer thee ; but as it 
is, I would have thee turn to whence thy 
worship comes. I have sought thee for fear 
thou shoukTst think I despised thee ; and also 
to tell thee, that to sigh to the winds, to weep 
into the sea, or groan in a howling night, will no 
more shake or act upon Bie, than thou canst 
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upon fate : therefore, seeing thou hast no ho])e, 
be patient, and fall short of despair.” And 
when he would have gone, tears burst from her 
eyes ; and, full of agony, she threw herself upon 
his neck, and kissed him, begging for some 
mercy ; but he shook her off, so that she fell 
upon the ground. And he went from her : but 
she got up and came to him, and leaning on his 
arm, said, “I prythee suffer me to be of thy 
company only into the house.” And looking 
upon him all tlie way, she went without uttering 
a word into the palace. 

It is the \vay with women when their love is 
slighted, to turn, by a revolution of feeling, to 
the opposite deadly passion ; and to pursue the 
once coveted object with savage hatred, through 
the contempt they conceive offered to their self- 
love. Was it so with the impassioned Beatrice? 
For some lime after, she bore herself more 
cheerful ; wiiich rendered the prince (who doated 
on her) a little more happy, and induced Durazzo 
to believe that she had taken his advice, and 
combated her passion. 

Suddenly Durazzo was arrested, convicted of 
treason, spoiled of his effects, and banished, by 
a mandate signed by the king’s own hand. If a 
fixed star had fallen at his feet, he could not 
have been more am!ued. He settled as near to 
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(jcnoa as he rould, in a lonely village ; fancying 
the air of his native place would sometimes blow 
freshly upon him and comfort him : and with 
the little money he had had put into his hand 
by a strangci as he was dismissed tlie city, he 
purchased a cottage and cattle, and lived the 
lonely life of a shepherd. 

Need it be questioned whether iJeatnce had 
done him this good turn^ Who but a woman 
could have turned the prince’s brain, and" have 
blinded him to the foimer faitii and friendship 
of Dura/^o, which had been mutually nourished, 
even, as he said, from their childhood upwards ? 
Having thus gained her points as far as she 
])rnctically could, she cast her eyes to the theory 
of her actions, in which she prov ed to be wanting : 
it was true she had ruined T)ura/zu, but it was 
her great love that ilid it, and not her hate. 
She had worked upon the prince to banish him, 
through cunning arts ; she had laid her sickness 
of mind to him ; she had annihilated the prince’s 
alfection for him ; she had kept them from an 
interview ; she had caused it to be instilled into 
Durazzo’s mind, that certain rich men of the 
court had wrought his ruin, and that she was 
labouring with the prince in his behalf ; through 
her the money had been \mi into his liands as 
he left the city gate; he ^as observed as to 
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where he had taken up his abode, and invisible 
agents were feed to watch over his safety whih 
there, and to see all his comforts supplied ; and 
all this was to destroy the only opposition to 
I )iira//o’s arms, his^greal friendship to Balbi . 
for, saith she, “All these lujuiies cast upon him, 
the feeling so winteiiy and aguish a cold where « 
lie looked for a cherishing sun, will be like 
liuwng his heart cast forth of Balbi’s bosom, 
uhcfe it ha*^been nourished, for vultures to di]) 
their beaks m it. On the recoiling of his passion, 
Ins deep sense of die prince’s ingratitude, and 
soreness at his injuries, will 1 work." 

One clay, habiting herself, licatrice eaine to 
the jirince, sa)ing, “From the great inioasincss 
of soul that ojipresses me through some hidden 
(ause, I am come to request that your highness 
will bless me before I go to perforin a pilgrimage 
to I lie i»atron saint of your fatheis, some leagues 
fiom the. City.’* And embracing him she dc- 
])arted. 

'leaking a bag of gold, she went alone to the 
cottage of Durazzo, which was built of trees, and 
stood down in a valley by itself ; and he being 
out upon tli£> hills wath his flock, she lifted the 
latch of the door, and coming in, cast herself 
upon his bed of skins to wail for him. When 
the sun was going down in its brilliancy, she 
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heard the haibingcr, his well-known voice, as he 
came down through the valley, chanting blithely 
a ballad he had often sung at the king’s table : 
this, and his happiness of mind, a little surprised 
her; but only for a momelit, for other feelings 
were uppermost. When he came into the hut 
and saw who was standing there, he cast away 
his ciook and embraced her fervently, and cried 
(as soon as he could for joy), “ How is the 
jirince^’’ Beatrice would have spoken of other 
matters : when Durazzo said, “ I will not hear a 
word till thou hast answered me * how is the 
prince, my dear, dear Balbi?” She answered, 
sinking with suiprise, “He is well.’^ Then he, 
fetching forth some wine and Iruils, apologized 
for such poor entertainment, and was full of 
an\ious inquiry about his friends in the city ; all 
his converse in the end tending to the prince’s 
welfaie and happiness. He thanked her for the 
kindness she had manifested towaids^him, and 
uas touched to tears at the generosity of this 
visit when all else had deserted him ; she ever 
and anon beginning to talk of the prince’s 
iinkindness to him, and he, in pain, avoiding 
all discussion. At length, trcmblfng, she took 
his hand, and looking in his face with a sad 
countenance, said, “I have tried to be at 
rest but cannot. Seeing heftr the prince hath 
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used you, it hath loosened all that little of my 
affection that remained for him ; and seeing 
ho\v thou art deserted by thy citizens and friends, 
I hate Genoa, and its pride : may 1 live with 
ihec ? ” A tear startei into Durazzo’s eye, and 
shaking his head mournfully, he said, “ Thou 
art come ui)on a fruitless errand : I love the 
I)rinre, 1 love my friends, and Genoa where I 
was nuThed, as deeply as ever ; more deep in 
^ absence and sUent retrospection. I am as jealous 
not to Wrong them as ever, and will be more so. 
That, which is folly in lialbi, is not knavery ; he 
hath lent his ear to lying whisperers, Triends I 
never had ; I built not on them, and I feel not 
the loss : some of them were good enough, but 
all were cursed by the world’s plague, selfishness. 
For my enemies, single them out, and with a 
swoid and my revenge, I would take quittance 
of them, sealed with their blood. For my 
country (do I love my soul?) it is one more 
reason why I love the prince, for he deals 
honourably with it ; he always denies himself to 
comfort that * when their interests jar, his straight 
dissolves to air. I could take a year to praise 
him, and not^ end. To be honest with you, 
madam, on these several reasons 1 do deny your 
passion.” Despair was now coming upon her, 
and she was about (19 break into loud cxclama- 
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lions of grief against him; but he took her 
gently by the hand, and removing the curls 
from her forehead kissed her tenderly. And 
he returned her the gold, and covering her in 
his cloak, and taking a ‘»Laff, he led her out to 
the city. 

For some weeks Beatrice bore this lepuKe 
witli fortitude, seeing that there was no hojie , 
and she gave up all further design, consideung 
herself the fool of fortune. Her.dospair^ how-, 
ever, gave way, her passion renewed m all its 
violence, and seeing she could not live without 
l)ura/zo, and that lie was deal to her, she 
determined at least to become his companion. 
To tins end she disguised herself in a herdsman's 
dress, and without a single feeling of regret, 
turned from the palace and the city, and came 
to whore Duiarzo lived ami offoied to serve 
him and to live with him : he, being in w'ant of 
a servant, took her into his service, and became 
her master. 

When the prince found that she was gone, he 
was distraught with the violence of his passion ; 
regret, sorrow, and despair, by turns filled his 
mind, and his long sickness, cauifd by the daily 
proof of her mind being detached fioin him, at 
length ended in his death ; but not on a peaceful 
couch : being recovered fro|j|j a fit of melancholy. 
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he fell into an opposite excess, and having 
deluged himself with wine, fell over the terrace 
of hi*? palace into the area before the garden, 
and dashed out his brains upon the maible 
pavement : thus he w5Ls found by his attendants, 
tjuitc dead. It was supposed, that during his 
distress of mind, he had thought upon Durazzo 
and his miserable banishment, and that some 
('f his old sympathies had touched him ; for in 
his Will was found a repealmenl of his banish- 
ment, and a grant to reinstate him in his old 
possessions 

ll.ilbfs death had so severe an effect upon 
Durazzo’s mind, that he fell into a violent 
sickness ; and would have died, but for the 
watchful anxiety and attention of Beatrice ; who* 
having lived with him in retirement, was now his 
companion in the city, and received the benefit 
of his fortunes ; Dura/zo never suspecting who 
she was, 4ut hearing towards her the lenderest 
friendship. 

Now It so hapjiened, that after a lapse of time 
Durazzo sanctioned the affections of a rich and 
beautiful w^oman towards him, and declared his 
intentions to > marry hen Again the heart 
Beatrice was on fire ; this was a matter that 
touched her near ; for she felt, if she disclosed 
herself, and threw off the man’s apparel, Durazzo 
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would hate her as the murderer of the prince, 
and drive her from his sight: to live with him 
wived, she could not : to abandon his company, 
were to leap into the jaws of misery and despair ; 
she therefore chose the dnly alternative. The 
time of Durazzo’s marriage was at hand ; and 
the night before, when he was to be wedded in 
the early morning, he came to the chamber of 
Beatrice, saying, ‘‘I prythec sit with me this 
evening, and let us partake of the Social Joj that 
to-morrow is to bring wdlh it for my hai)]>iness. 
1 have left the company carousing in the hall 
for thy private friendship; for I wot well, as 
long as the tubs are not dry, nor the dishes 
empty, they will find no lack of me.'' And after 
talking some time, he added, “But my good 
friend, you are sad; cast aside your too usual 
fit of melancholy, and be glad : you do not seem 
to have your whole heart engaged in this aft'air.^* 
She took his hand, kissed it, and pii'^ssed it to 
her heart; and with tears in her eyes, said, “ You 
are deceived.’' And she filled a cup of wine, 
and, mixing a strong poison in it, drank to his 
lady’s health and long life, draining off the whole. 
Durazzo thanked her, and was .sorry for his 
rebuke * Beatrice would not let go his hand, but 
gazed full in his face; and having kissed him, 
fell dead at his feet, *^1 
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When Durazzo discovered the hidden truth, 
he was in much sorrow and pain for her long 
passion ; and did all but reflect on himself for 
his behaviour to her, and for the manner in 
which he had acquitted himself of the hard 
character he had to perform. 




FRANCISCO OF FLORENCE. 

NOULEMAN namedi- Francis/'o, m . 
the reign of I^udovico duke of Flor- 
ence, was in great repute as a states- 
man ; he was a friend of the duke’s, 
and withal a worthy man. It happened, that 
the duke died suddenly, and it was conjec- 
tured by many that he was poisoned ; ljut as 
no marks were visible on his person, the matter 
did not extend further than surmise. Francisco, 
who liad been sincere with the duke whilst he 
lived, grieved for him greatly. 

Pietro, the duke’s brother, ascended the throne, 
as protector and guardian to the two children of 
the deceased, who \vere then infants ; and as 
Ludovico had died a widower, Francisco deter- 
mined to attach himself privately to the welfare 
of his children, and become the guardian of their 
infancy. He was urged thereto by three reasons ; 
fust, it was the gieatest retoect he could show 
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to the memory of Ludovico; and he did not 
think them too secure in the total power of the 
protector ; secondly, the protector was vain and 
ambitious, and unfavourable towards him : and 
thirdly, he had lost his only child, a daughter, 
who died in earliest infancy, and her mother 
also. 

Hitherto the protector, during the life of the 
duke, had treated Francisco with outward in- 
, difference, but a secret hate ; but now that he 
was on the throne, nothing could be sweeter or 
inoi e coi dial than his manners towards him : 
*• he wore his honour in the newest gloss was 
afiable, smiling, and complaisant; indeed, every 
thing that might be likely to trammel up the 
sight of the world, and beget shoit-nnnded 
security. For a short time things w^ent on with 
serenity ; when one morning, without having 
])erceived any alteration in the protector’s man- 
ner, or having had the least altercation with 
him, Francisco was arrested in his bed, carried 
before a tribunal of the prolectoi’s creatures, 
convicted of crimes he had never heard of, and 
sent out of the country that day. A little 
reflection sooi; showed him the reason for all 
this, and he trembled for the children : it was 
evident that they were to become a sacrifice, 
and that his remov^id was the signal for action. 
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When lie considered the subtlety with which 
the protector had acted, his having gone quite 
beyond him, though alarmed and upon his guard, 
he saw that it would take the utmost stretch of 
ingenuity and courage fo overreach him, and 
save the lives of his victims . but having resolved 
to do it, he lield his life only to that end. He 
saw, that whatever w^as fit to be done, it would 
be wise to do it suddenly ; he therefore shut him- 
self up in his chamber, and haring pondered 
over the circumstance, and weighed every point 
se[)arately, concluded that nothing he could do 
openly would be of avail to operate against the 
evil designs of the protector. He therefore, 
knowing his own weakness and the protector's 
power, determined to become the instrument of 
his vengeance : it w^as a bold step, and the 
hazard desperate; but the stake was a great 
one, for which he compelled himself to cast. 

He covered himself in a disguise to display 
his muscular figure, and give the identity of 
power to his step and motion ; he practised his 
features till he had a look of ferocity at com- 
mand ; he suffered his hair to grow, and notched 
his beard ; having always a pebble in his mouth 
to fret and alter .his voice; he dyed his face 
with the juice of berries ; and his manner was 
that of a savage. Thus, altered, he went again 
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into Florence; and on home pretext or othei, 
made his appearance before those persons to 
whom he was best known in his prospcritv , 
and seeing they did not recognize him, he 
considered himself safe, and his disguise com- 
plete. Now he thought (and with great wisdom 
and sagacity, born of his affection to the duke^ 
children), that the protector had remo\ed him, 
that he might the better ai t his tragedy upon Ins 
young charge* and secure the tlirone to himseli 
absolutely ; and believing that he was u[jon the 
look-out for a fit jierson to jioiform the bloody 
w<jrk, he had thus tutored Iiimself, think inp, 
that no charms were to be discovered in him, 
but what were compatible with su(h an office. 
He lost no time, but engaged in the protect oiV 
tiain, and made his ap])earancc before him 
He w’atched every opportunity to be in his 
w\iy, and to catch his observation ; but thcie 
was no ne^ for such a practice long ; for the 
protector followed him with his eye, observed 
his actions and his manner, and there was a 
something visible m his loi>k, whw h seemed to 
say, “ Thou art the man.” 

At first Frarrcisco doubted whether his plot 
could have operated so suddenly, and whether 
it was true that he had gauged the intents of 
the protector so c^irectly ; fearing lest this 
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regard of his might arise from suspicious scru- 
tiny : he therefore took the readiest means to 
jirove it on him at once, and to bring him to a 
( onversation. Ileing out with him the following 
morning, hunting, he purposely irritated one 
of his favourite dogs, then took it by the throat 
and held it up resolutely, whilst he beat in his 
nhs with the iron handle of his dagger, 
])retending violent passion. 'I'he protector, 
^^hose eye had been ever upon him, stifled* the 
satusfartion in his face, and coming to him, 
said, “Fello\^, why hast thou done this? 
Thou knowest the dog thou hast killed w'as a 
noble animal, and a great favourite with me; 
dost thou think I will let a matter of this 
nature go unpunished?*’ Francisco answered, 
“ My lord, I am sorry, but it is my temper. I 
mean my nature is rather warm ; it is for ever 
bringing me to answer accidents of this kind. 
I Jut since I have offended your highness, allow 
me to leave your service unpunished ; unless 
>our highness will be good enough to ajipoint 
me to some post where the tender feelings of 
nature are not too much concerned, by which I 
t an be of service, and atone for my fault.’’ 

This was at once setting the question at rest ; 
for if this plan might not answer, he was anxious 
to get at liberty to try soi^«; other ; and if lie 
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had understood the protector rightly, now was 
the time for him to speak, or never. 

After musing some time, the protector, slant- 
ing his eyes upon h^s face with a cruelly subtle 
and portentous look, said, “I have thought 
upon thy request : after the evening bell has 
sounded, do thou strike ujion the palace gate 
that leads into the garden.'' At the appointed 
time, Francisco made his appearance at the 
gat5;,the protector himself opened it, and 
carried him to his chamber, where a pile of 
gold lay upon the table, and a bag also full to 
llie brim : he then said to him, “ Dost thou 
know how long I have been thy secretary ? " 
“ I do not understand your highness.” “ Hold 
out thy hand : clutch thou this bag of gold, ’tis 
yours,” “ How have I earned this ? Your 
highness trifles with me.” “Thy look has 
earned it ; and this thou seest here besides, is 
due to tlfce when thou hast done a deed but 
equal to thy looks. Thou didst ask for some 
office that had no humanity about it : ranst 
thou shed blood? Aye, thy hand upon thy 
dagger : try to doubt.” “ Why, your highness — ” 
“ Nay, have nd shame with me ; for I, who would 
ha\ e this thing done, blush not. I bate those 
I would execute upon. They keep the sun off : 
they are thorns to^ my foot : my eye aches at 
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them : my thought loathes them : they taint the 
.ur I breathe. How shall this be done? What 
device hast thou? Two children — nothing; 
why a sack would end their^squeaking.” “ Aye, 
but household murdeis aie dangerous things ; 
they toll tales ; they speak out after long being 
dumb : fifty years is not the date of their bond : 
they haunt the place, and then men dream of it. 
I am not safe in it The forest^ now, what 
think ye of the forest? Send them to , sleep ; 
give them to me in a sheet, and let me ride into 
the forest with them. They are soon sped. Tell 
the old uncle’s story ; say they were stolen. If 
any shake their heads, choj) them off for 
palsied fools.” “ *Tis a great hazard ; but if 1 
would be duke it must be done , the sooner the 
better. Here, take thy hire : fail not to be at 
tliSs spot at one, well armed and mounted • and 
look ye, be secret,” “ My interest lies that w^ay, 
no other.” *• 

When he had got into the street, he rejoiced 
aloud : glorifying the gods that every thing had 
fallen out to his desire, and at once so merci- 
fully. When he made his appearance at the 
gates, and received the children into his arms, 
his feelings would have betrayed him, but tor 
the night and his disguise. What a group was 
here formed ! The protector’" in his robe of state, 
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steeped in sweet scents; havini^ just escaped 
from a banquet (where he had been tlironed), 
wJiirh the distant hum of minstrelsy testified to 
the silent ear of night . a man, in whose command 
the hapi)mess of thgusands lived ; who held so 
large a stake of human power over his fellow 
men ; having in trust fof heaven two innocent 
children, near to his blood : and he irreverently * 
jilaced, unbonnetted, handing the smiling babes 
in an innocgnt sleep, wound in his purple robe, 
to tha.' cold bosom of an armed ruffian ! 1 1 

would seem that the silence of night, which is 
to evil minds most awful, most rehiikcful ; the 
angelic innocence of his victims ; the daik 
figure of his companion in this darker deed 
blending with the night, his holloiv voice, his 
haid-heartedness, and the horrid imagination of 
Jus presence (not knowing him to be the guai- 
dian angel he was), would have overcome his 
ambition, his thirst for the glitter of a throne, 
the shout of voices, and all ducal pomp , would 
have stifled the hatred of his heart a little, and 
sent him weeping back ; but he was true bred, 
and could do anything to gain his ends. 

Francisco made the signal and tlie gate wa^ 
slow'ly opened ; a pause ensued, when a recogni- 
tion took place ; they fumbled for each other 
in the daik j andjvhen they met, the protector 
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Started, but J’lancisco was eager for his charge : 
a scanty dialogue took place in a hurried manner. 
'J'hc sense of the presence of the night startled 
the protector’s state of being. Where? ” said 
he 111 a low tone. “ Here.” “ Ride far enough, 
ride till it is almost morning : be su<ldcn and 
secure : they cannot wake, they have drank 
drowsy minerals.” '‘Fear not. Stop, let me 
mount, (live them up to me now, on this side.” 
“Have no pit5\” “No.” “Relent not.” 
“ No.” “ Remember thy reward, and my 
lavour.” “ Aye, aye, I do.” “ Thou art my good 
fellow Do.st thou hear? Get thee into a 
wood before the light breaks in the east. Do 
not look upon them ; a tear of pity melts a 
digger of btecl. Til make thee great.” “ Tut, 
tut, mine’s true ; wer*t in the blazing noon I’d 
toss them m the air, and catch them on its 
blade Cio to : they are dead and buried. Go 
back, and laugh, talk to the women, drink 
deep.” “Ha’ sayest thou?” “Go< 5 d night.” 
“ (jood night.” 

The protector went back into his hall, and 
carried himself as one intoxicated with sudden 
delight; as a prisoner who had at length slipped 
his chains. 

Now Francisco had a sister, a lady of great 
beauty and fortune, living gome miles out of 
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Florence ; and to her he repaired without dis- 
closing himself or his secret: he left the children, 
having gained her protection for them, and went 
hack into Florence forthwith. It happened, 
that the neighbouring slates were at war, and 
that a number of Britons were engaged with 
the successful party, who; in a skirmish in the 
night, carried off this lady and one of the chil- • 
dren, as well as the household ; the othci being 
in a furlhej part of the house, escaped the 
general captivity. Fhe Bntons, judging from 
the nature of her establishment that she was 
rich, set a price upon her liberty ; but released lici 
attendants. 'I'he war ending suddenly, she was 
not prepared wdth their demand , gnd having 
no knowledge of whcie her brother had be- 
stowed himself, could not apply for his assis- 
tance ; so she w’as carried, with the female infant, 
into England. 

Francisco, returning to the palace with the 
assurance of the children’s death, thought it 
prudent to leave the court of the protector, lest 
he should be murdered for greater secrecy , 
and receiving his reward, which was very great, 
he laid up his disguise, and went again to his 
sister’s house. Nothing could equal his sorrow’ 
on finding what had happened ; and gather- 
ing the wreck of lier fortunes together, he placed 
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ihc inlant piiiire in the care of a kcci)er of a 
Mneyaid ; a man much beloved, and of an ami- 
able mind. His thoughts now turned towaids 
Ibitain ; and he detormmed to journey tliither 
.jfter his sister. Full of hgpe, he left Flureno. , 
and travelled lo all the places wheie he thought 
it likely to hear of her ; Iml finding his seauh 
fiuille'.s, he detoi mined to return, being very 
.invious on account of the young prim-e * lint it 
so fell out, that the ship in vvhich^hc was ein- 
baiked was taken by pirates, and he \vi#h the 
lest of the crew vvxtc earned into Naples: it 
seemed that he never W'as to accomplish his 
Lhantable ends. 

Now his sister, who was taken into Britain, 
was jirivately sold lo a nobleman, vs'ho seeing 
her beauty and modesty, fell in love mih her 
ami mained her; pitying her misfortune, and 
making her mistress of himself and all that was 
his. For a few years they lived happily together , 
but her husband, being an officer of ftie king’s, 
AN as called upon to summon his vassals and 
attend him to the field : she, as a lover, grieved 
herself ill ; and was charitable enough to hate 
tlie call ot blood and glory, that thus violated 
the sanctuary of peace and concord; for her 
lord’s kindness to her had begot the tenderest 
affection m her heart for hinn The war ended, 
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and she heard that her husband was left dead 
upon the field. As a stranger, she was deprived 
of the benefit of his estates, and by petition 
• jiily she was granted gold enough loronve) hei 
ind the young princes^ into Florence. She not 
knowing who this child was, but loving her for 
her amiable an<l gentle disposition, adojited her 
as liei daughter. M'llh an aching heirt she 
caine to her jiaternal home, but found it pos- 
sessed by slraygers ; and to complete her grief, 
learned "tint all her fortune hail been rendered 
into the hands of her brothei, who was gone no 
one knew whither. Full of distress, and in 
jioveity, she jilaced her affe< lionatc companion 
with the family of a herdsman out u.])oii the 
hills, w'ho lived honestly by feeding cattle for 
tlioir milk, which they sold into Florence ; 
retiring hei self into a convent hard by. Thus 
three } ears passed ; during whii'h lime this young 
girl was employed m the fields, in milking the 
cattle ; and at the daily rising and going down 
of the sun, carrying a pitcher of milk to a cer- 
tain rich family m Florence. 

Fortune, that ever meddleth in these things, 
would fain have it fallout, that the young prince, 
who dweh near the place at the vineyard, should 
meet with her ; and she being struck with his 
ns-cural grace and elegance, no less than he was 
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With hers, and both of them having abundantly 
the good gifts of nature (being children of high 
and gracious blood), and their sweet simplicity 
not at all tainted by the poorness of their com- 
jianions, looked upon eatiJi other with favourable 
eyes ; and after some looks and words she 
gave him of her milk, and they parted. The 
next day, full of new and delightful feelings, 
coming over the same meadow' w'here she had 
before met the ])rinre, he api^eaued beforp her,^ 
and gently took her hand . again they 'met and 
parted, and again ; and they w'cre full of youth- 
ful enthusiasm and affection. The young lady 
having told her foster- mot hei of W'hat had 
hajjpened, she took occasion to see her lover ; 
and observing the e<pial nobleness of both of 
them, approved it : thus their time passed, and 
they were soon to be married. 

Francisco, after having been sold among the 
Moors, and made the sport of chance, w'as at 
length to receive the reward of his great jialience 
and honesty : being sent to work on board a 
vessel as a slave, the}' were captured by another 
vessel, bound from Britain to Italy. He was 
treated w'lth all kindness, and^ brought to his 
own country : from his noble manners, which had 
not forsaken him, he became a great friend with 
a British gentleman, w^hc^was coming to the 
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court of Florence ; who furnished him with 
money and clothes, and was jealous of his coni- 
jjany. On his onc-e more reaching his nati\e 
pLu e, his first care was to sec for the >oung 
jaince; and when ht^ looked upon him, and 
conversed with him, he did not regret that he 
had missed the education of a court ; he was a 
)outhful pattern fit to pul to any honourable 
sers ice : it was enough for Francisco to see 
tliat he was 14c the deceased king his father. 
Francis®) thoiiglit often upon what way to get 
him acknowledged , but he liad not yet learned 
how' to overcome the difiiculty, when news was 
spiead that the protector (wlio had since been 
created duke) w'as at the point of death. Fran- 
cisco sawr that something was to be done, and 
speedily ; so taking his disguise (which he had 
carefully preserved) and dressing himself as 
w hen he had received the children of the ])ro- 
tector, he cast a mantle over all, and went to 
the palace, ^desiring to see the duke ; and w'hen 
by arts and bribes he had gamed his chamber, 
where he lay sick in bed, he caused it to be 
cleared of his attendants, and throwing off the 
mantle, at once struck him wnth surprise and 
terror : at length recovering, the duke said, “What 
good angel hath sent thee hither in so great a 
need? My soul haUi some hopes that my bro- 
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Iht'r’s children arc not dead I prithee speak. 
The nightly, hourly horror with winch I have 
w^orn this crow^n, stuck on w’lth blood, hath 
made me ever wretched : and now I am dying, 
nothing but \aw'ning iireiand horrid fiends dance 
in fantastic vision before iny eyes. 1 would 
not die thus miserable le)r a million kingdoms. 
Didst tliou murder them?^' And Francisco 
(casting off his disguise) said, “^^'lll you ac- 
knowledge either of them if iiroduced?” lie 
answered, “ O f leavens 1 with what joy.'’ 
‘‘ 'rhen by mid-day to-morrow^ ihou shalt sec the 
l»iin( c."' And leaving him, he w'ent to the vine- 
yaid where the prince w'as ; and his lady w'as 
silting in an arbour of flowers with him, Fran- 
cisco w^ould have spoken with him imvately, 
but he would not, saying, “ What thou hast to 
coinmnnicale, say before tins lady ; as I love 
hei equal to a sister, I have no seciets from 
her.” P'rancisco, not caring much for the 
matter, told the wdiole fortune of their lives, 
and wh.it had befallen them, saying moreover, 
“ To-morrow thou art to go with me to the 
jialacc, to be acknowledged the son of the late 
duke Ludovico, and set upon the throne of 
Florence. And the prince looked upon his 
lady, and she was weeping ; and he said, “ Be- 
fore I thank you, my most Ipnd father, for my life, 
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before I lhank the gods for their wise distribution 
of these things for our good ^ before I grieve f(n 
nn pTctty sister's loss, or even my father's death , 
Kt me kiss off the tears from this sweet lady’s 
eyes, and swear, that whatever fortune high or low 
attend me, shall be also hers.. 1 shall glory in a 
tin one if she can sit beside me ; if not, I'll keep 
.1 Mue)ard.’’ And having consoled her, and 
sliown his gratitude to Francisco (ever calling 
linn ITis jiiiid fathei), and talked moie on the 
sii]»jert, they retired to be prepared. 'I'hc 
duke had made ])roclamation, so tliat all Florence 
assembled , and he caused himself to be brought 
m Ins bed out into the fields among the jieople, 
surrounded by the nobles of Florence ; and 
tliere he acknowledged his treachery to his 
brother’s children, as well as to Francisco, and 
asked their forgivene.ss. The young prince was 
produced, and the people .shouted : for he, being 
of a noble j^esence, and habited in rare apparel 
like a prince, satisfied the ambition of the >outh 
of Florence ; and being the image of his de- 
ceased lather (\^ho was not forgotten^ rejoiced 
the aged, and all who remembered him. 

Now the prince would have brought his lady 
with him, to share his great fortune; but she 
would not come, without her benefactress and 
friend from the con\%iit being there to rejoice 
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With her ; in the midst of this, they came up to the 
prince ; but the lady turned suddenly from the 
young couple, and fell into the arms of a gentle- 
man who stood looking on her ; crying, “ My 
husband * ” {And Francisco perceived it was 
hib friend tte Briton, vrho had come in the ship 
to Florence*’ and from whom he had heaul 
somewhat df his errand to seek for a lady his 
wife; an4i'*he stepped up to him, at once to 
congratulate him, and assist the lady,. who was 
lecovenng from the eiTects of sudden joy. 
When she embraced him, and hugged him to 
her bosom, and he f«nmd it was his sister, the 
hearts of all present were touched, and they 
shouted with joy ; and all forgot Iheii cares, 
and partook of this good fortune as if they had 
been of the family. The duke and Francisco 
at onc.e demanded of the lady what had become 
of the infant, after her capture by the soldiers ; 
she told the story briefly, and pokiled to her 
whose hand the prince held, who was trembling 
from head to foot, and muttering the word 
brother.” The prince ordered her to tell the 
story again ; and being certain his sister was his 
lover, in the midst of all this fortune he cursed 
his fate, and his joy was at once reversed into 
the severest misery ; so sad was he, and so 
sorrowful about the lady, that the tumultuous 
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joy w.is quelled, and all the people were depart- 
ing silentJy and in tears ; when a woman belong- 
ing to the king’s court stepped forward, saying, 
Hold ! what wilt thou do for me if 1 should 
unthread this matter, itnd help thee in this exi- 
gency ? ’’ And the prince said, incredulously, 
“Any thing, if thou wilt urido that which all 
the world cannot.” And the woman answered, 
“ Sliall I h.ive free pardon for myself and those 
• who have wrodged the king thy father? ” And 
the prince said, “ Go on, thou shalt.” Then 
calling two others fioin the king’s household, 
she said, “Since Heaven will have this nijitter 
bi ought to light, confess }e fearlessly the truth, 
though vve ajipear a-* guilty wc are.’’ 

It was an undoubted matter, that they had 
been the nurses to the former king’s children ; 
tind w'hcii quite iniants, w^hile they were in bed, 
the female, ihiough their neglect, was binothered 
in the clotl;cs ; not daring for their lives to con- 
less the tiuth, they consulted together, and 
luiMng noticed a child of the same age belong- 
ing to a nobleman about the court, to be like 
the king’s, one of them, whose husband was a 
leech, j procured tind administered to it a draught 
that benumbed all the vital powers, and covered 
it in the ap]iearance of death , and when buried, 
they opened the tomb, and took out the child 
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that slept, and put in that which was dead ; and 
presenting it to the king they escaped detection.” 
The prince took his lady to his arms, who cried 
out, “ Who is my father ? ” The three women 
at once answered, “ Francjsco ” And he ftiul, 
“ If thou ait my child (vvhidi the gods grant > ) 
thoLi liast a lose impressed on thy shoulder 
He shj)])ed aside her clothes, and the truth 
ajipeared ; and it being the time for those 
ilowors, it was in freshest bloom. 

Thus was Francisco*s honesty rewarded * and 
the ])Cople shouted and prepared for rejoicings , 
anfl though the duke died that minute, the joy 
was too great to mourn for him 
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OR, HONESTY AND KNAVERY. 


N the nioU prosperous time of the 
kingdom of Sparta, it happened, that 
a king of >\ilful rule, and of dissolute 
and luxurious manners, ascended the 

throne. 

Men of this tone and habit of mind, be a 
government ever so wholesome, will always find 
creatures who are enough devoted to venality 
and selfishness to discompose all modest and 
civil order, and to subvert every good that is 
opjiosed to their bad. Those whom they 
cannot corrupt with the weighty influence of 
gold and false honour, may go out of date and 
break their hearts ; or watch vigorously in hope 
for the hour of emancijiation and vengeance, 
which must arrive, Whether it is for want of 
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the love of honesty, or from fear, or inanity, the 
mass never move when they know what is 
honest to be done, until they feel sorely through 
their self-love the oppression of their rulers ; 
and that they are sufferu.g under what is not 
right and just. 

In this condition was Sparta, when one was 
found full of the enthusiastic love of honoui, of 
abstract truth, of moral justice (and therefore 
of humanity and of his species), to place at the 
head of an oppressed and groaning bod]f, which 
was bestirring itself with fervid violence: as a 
giant emerging from a cloudy, hydra-headed 
dream into sober certainty, animal power, and 
hatred (not fear) of the painful oi)pression, 
which is horrid no longer. 

There was a Spartan gentleman, called Trocles 
(not a gentleman of the city of Sparta), but of 
honour, integrity, and greatness; and it woll 
perhaps seem that he was the only one of that 
kingdom, though she was never so thronged 
with titles. His heart groaned at the altered 
state of things : he could see spleen and fore- 
bodings in the countenances of men as he 
walked about the city ; pain . and sufferance 
made inroads upon the public comfort that had 
till of late existed : the very blades of grass in 
the held looked yellow to jhis eye ; he felt the 
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air thick and unwholesome ; his bosom laboured 
with its fraught of spleen, and his eye grew 
wild and untaineable with passion. The con- 
se(iuence of this state of things was deadly 
hatred of such unjuSt proceedings, and of the 
authors of them. Discontent spoke out aloud , 
but received neither attention nor satisfaction 
Hands took the place of tongues ; and though 
the iron grasp of tyranny was strong, liberty 
struggled and broke from it, and turned fatally 
to live^like itself, or die. 

A confederacy was formed of a spirited ]xarty, 
and Procles was called to head them. A 
desperate battle was fought, the king slain, his 
party r<lfuted, his retainers killed, and the whole 
constitution reversed. 

To overturn a bad constitution is one thing, 
to set up a good one, another : for one man to 
erect the standard of honour, and ro rebuke 
and slay |nother under it, for a vice which he 
is afterwards guilty of himself, is the trick uf 
two demons, with all their riotous malice, but 
without their wit. 

The government was invested in the hands 
of this assembly, in which Procles refused any 
superior place or distinction. For some time 
matters went on well, and bore the appearance 
of improvement. * Procles, however, l^ho as 
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yt*t Jiacl received nothing but honour and merited 
esteem from his co-adjutants, became by degrees 
the object of their secret hate : the mystery 
was, he was too honest for them. When they 
were mindful of their owri' aggrandizement and 
personal consideration, he would set his face 
against them, and use such arguments, as he 
well might, which convicted them of the fault, 
and covered them wuth shame. He janched 
and restrained them for the public good ;• got 
them voted into offices where no more than a 
^uffic'ient income for a gentlemanly maintenance 
was necessary ; and, in fine, consulted his own 
and their desires, emoluments, and superfluities 
last of all. They, however, had tasted power 
and could not wait* they met in the night, 
w*hen Procles W'as not present, and passed 
decrees, which w'cre irrevocable, tending to 
their personal advancement and consequence ; 
and at length, treating his admini^siration as 
cynical and unjust, voted him out of the as- 
sembly, and drove him to the common level of 
society. 

He had long mistrusted them, but did not 
think that they would prove so bold, impudent, 
and at once so ungrateful. He now turned 
cynic indeed ; and having been treated by his 
supposed friends worse than by his enemies 
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(who could not break faith with him) he uttered 
curses on all mankind. 

The senate thinking they had better not 
throw him on the mercy of the public, and 
thereby excite a darTgerous compassion, sent a 
messenger to him with a bag of gold ; judging 
of the fulness of his heart by the emptiness of 
their own. "I'he messenger delivered it, saying, 
“ The senate are now sitting, and have decreed 
tliia to you, Itst you should think yourself hardly 
used m not having had any benefit for thc 
ser vices you sujiposc yourself to have rendered 
the country.” Procles, full of wrathful disdain 
at this last insult, turned away from the mes- 
senger, and went into the senate ; and drawing 
his mantle from his face, he began fiercely to 
condemn. them, saying, “ What is it ye do, ye 
eye-capt hawks, that fly at your game thus 
Jiooded ? What is it ye hate done already ? 
Palnots Slaves, I’ll tell you. We found a 
pestilence hcie m our country, and swore an 
oath, that for the general good, and out of 
affection for our fellow-citizens, we would cure 
it : there was but one way, to let blood ; that 
we did : we entered the diseased place, risked 
our lives, and came off whole : we take the 
credit and honour to ourselves. But what is to 
be thought of us, when we are found but seven 
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(lays afterwards scattering the same unwhole- 
i)estilence, to damn the people twice? It 
IS your selfishness . ye knock down power, to 
he the slaves of power : the fire that warms, con- 
sumes you ; your eyes are *on the ladder wlnlst 
you climb ; you turn, and keep the poise ; once 
up, you think alone upon yourselves, and how' 
to feast your senses/* And one of them said, 
“Some of us must he greater than the rest • 
IS there to be no difference betwdfen him uho 
lends, and the meanest followei?*’ “Yes, sir, 
he should have more humanity ; and being first, 
place himself last. Govern yourselves with 
abstinence and sweet discretion ; let your hearts 
and ]>ulses beat as w'cll for the good of otheis 
as yourselves ; get beloved for good examples 
set, and not envied and feared through monopoly 
of power. Oh ! ’tis wonderful w'hat the example 
of those few, w'holead the many, will do You 
are as the ruling sun — ah ! yet he tcyiches all 
with golden gladness, so might you : such as 
you can always create evil to justify evil ; for to 
be out of the vanities of your sun-light is to be 
in the dull, dull shade ; and the shady side of 
the world it is that tries the tough sides of 
honesty. Ere such a light gleam for my worship, 
I crave, ye gods, utter darkness.** “ We do for 
the best; are we to have no honours for our 
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reward?” '‘Earn them first. You, sir, have 
three titles, and seven wide estates. I'll loll 
a sei-ret smugly in that knavish ear : last night, 
four human beings, limbed, souled, and minded 
like ourselves, bearing in their faces the stamp 
of humanity, the supreme impress, dropped 
down dead in the public streets of the city, for 
Where were you then, my lord? Drunk, 
or asleep, or lewd? V'ou do for the best!” 
'fluiy being rtfraid to meet tlie truth, were per- 
plexecf to hear it, and broke up the assembly ; 
and as they retreated, Procles said to them, 
“Remember, you discaid not me; I discard 
}OLi. I'he gods take my country to their hands; 
and curses light on you * Eor this your greatest 
insult, and your last, take it again : off, away ! ** 
And ho t^rew the gold at them, scattering it in 
their faces. 

Ho turned his back upon the city, and in 
gieat wrath stripped off his clothes, and with 
curses scattered them about the place. He 
then w'ent sullenly into a wood, and made 
liimself a cave, and a dress of skins, feeding his 
spleen with hatred to all mankind. When, 
however, grietfor the degeneracy of his country- 
men, and sorrow for the failure of his long- 
cherished plans of liberty took the place of 
hatred and scon^ in his mind, he began to 
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consider what could yet he done to eflect some 
change : he foresaw that those who now headed 
the government could never agree, whilst one 
was above the other; and that the i)Cople, 
feeling no great love to them, would be ready 
to support any new measures, seeing that all 
their great promises had failed in the issue, and 
that they could come into no w'orse condition. 
He disguised himself, and went frequently into 
the city, that he might be able to catch any 
advantage at the proper time \vhen it should 
offer: he foiesaw that things must come to a 
second crisis, and that another bloody catas- 
trophe, must be performed ; and thus much 
came to pass. The senate felt they had been 
going the w rong way : the country was burthened 
to madness, and they had no means to relieve 
It * they had thought only for the present, the 
future was left to shift for itself. At last they 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and raised sepa- 
rate armies : this they did partly to be nd of the 
perplexity their atfairs, and the danger atten- 
ding them ,* and being actuated by the yet lin- 
gering desire of Ix’coming, by the expulsion of 
their opponents, moie absolutely .the miserable 
masters of a miserable kingdom. Thus all was 
trusted to fortune ; all they thought about, at 
the lime, was the shedding e^h other’s blood. 
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'fhe princiiial leaders of one of the parties 
being desirous to get the best counsel, and 
being withal as gieat fools as knaves, remem- 
bering with what wisdom Procles had carried 
them through their dhhculties against the king, 
cast Iheir eyes that way; and the leaders and 
officers gathered together and wrnt to him, 
(.arr) mg with them trophies of gold and silver, 
and bribes (things most precious in their own 
eyes^ : and llfey came to Ins cave, where they 
found Tiim silting on the ground by a fire, 
roasting some roots, lie took no notice ol 
them, but went on eating. And the chief said 
to him, ** We have taken up arms to (juell the 
overswellmg power of some factious brothers m 
the state; and reflecting upon the miserable 
condition {o which thou art reduced, we have 
come to thee^ in ]jersou, with a purple robe of 
office, and rich gifts, as bespeaking our good 
\mII towards thee: and we offer thee that 
command, out of compunction for our former 
neglect, that shall enable thee to act with ven- 
geance upon our common enemies.” Still he 
look no notice of them, but went on eating as if 
they had not b^en there : and yet a faint smile 
(as of contempt) was upon his lip. When the 
soldier had done sjieaking, the other continued, 
saving, “ Can thy sjjiort banishment have made 
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tbce so insensible ? Dost thou not know that I 
come to offer thee freedom ? ” Procles having 
finibhed his meal, and cleared the hearth, said 
to him deliberately, wiping his beard, “ Do I 
not house with the wolf, ‘and not in the city ? 
Would*bt thou give me that which I have, and 
you have not ? Go to, you are a fool, and know 
not the virtuous meaning of thine own offer. 
Away, you iioison-wreathed webs, I am too 
large a fly for your comj)assing!‘ I love- the 
heavens, and oi)en air ; and am not to be caught 
m your cornered lairs.” They did but half 
understand him, and thought his reason was 
tainted ; tlierefore applying more art, they still 
]»resbed their suit. And being disgusted past a 
reasonable step, he began to tell them the truth ; 
casting such names uj)on them as they deserved, 
and show’ing his hatred to them ; jtwitting them 
with their vanity, and their carelessness to shed 
human blood, and cast away humaij comfort ; 
but seeing they were chafed w-ith wrath, and 
were likely to murder him, he stopped, and 
excused himself, saying, his wits were disordered 
by the rawness of the elements, and the wildness 
of his abode. And he becoming sportive and 
fantastic, they forgot their anger, and made a 
jest of him, and laughed at him, and at length 
left him as one unfit for their purposes ; 
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whilst he muttered some sound oaths after 

• them. 

AMiat he had foreseen, had now actually come 
to j)ass ; and from this visit he took his cue how 
to act. His first object was to endeavour to savt' 
the deluge of blood that must follow a battle 
between the parties, for he well knew, that 
selfish men cling to the skirts of power till the 
last ; as one who is drowning does to the fiing- 

• mgs of a tendt?r and impotent willow', or even to 
the sappy weeds upon a bank. 

A circumstance, however, happened that put 
him upon hU long-tried courage, and forced him 
to ai t a brave and desperate part : but it wa.s 
enough for him to hear even the music of free- 
dom and liberty at a distance, as it were, singing 
in the wind : a little hope made him very con- 
fident ; the stuff, despair, his bosom did not 
know'. 

The raflibling Romans, to whom war was 
exercise, hearing of the disjointed state of the 
Spartan government, dispatched an army thither 
to rapture and subdue them, and it presently 
arrived. This was an unexpected surprise to 
these sagacious rebels ; and had a tiger leaped 
amongst them whilst they were in a cool debate, 
It could not have scared them more than did 
this accident. Soine of the leaders fled nobly 
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to the Romans ; others came over to consult 
those who were their deadly enemies but an 
hour before, about their mutual safety : as smoke 
is dispersed by the wind, so were they by this 
circumstance In the Saidst of all, Procles 
appeared before them, armed like a general ; 
and having harangued them openly, and called 
up their drooping courage, joined the t\vo 
armies into one, and took the command. At 
w'hirh, his brave speeches, and lifs symj)athy for 
the people’s sufferings, led all to rejoice. lie 
well knew that no height was to be safe!) climbed 
unless the ladder was firm ; and having had a 
foretaste of the honesty of his brother leaders, 
he ordered them to be arrested and j)iit under 
guard ; then taking with him a list of the most 
res]K‘<‘ted men living in Sparta, he railed them 
before him, and according as he liked their faces 
chose his council from among them : they in- 
stantly sat with him in judgment upon the rebel 
leaders of both factions, and condemned tlieia 
to be whipijcd, and their heads struck off that 
night. He aiiiiointed his council as new leaders, 
and arranging his order of battle, went out con- 
fidently to meet the besieging Romans. 

Now, having overcome all domestic difficul- 
ties, he was resolved not to be conquered by a 
foreign enemy : having sun eyed their strength, 
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he called together a division of the bi;uost of 
, his soldiers, who fought with swords, and j^utting 
a valuant captain over them, placed them behind 
a hill out of sight ; and drawing up his army 
before tliis hill he waited for the enemy. The 
attack was desperate, and the rejiulse vigorous ; 
but the Romans were likely to be too strong for 
them. Suddenly, when the Romans cliarged 
the second time, the Spartans made a resolute 
, resistance ; but in the midst of all this violence 
I'rocles*gavc a signal, and they gave way, fc^rm- 
ing into wings on either side ; and the Romans, 
failing m their opposition, came up fairly to the 
foot of the hill. At this moment those who 
were fresli discovered themselves, and came 
down ujKin them with all possible violence ; 
whilst tliose who flanked them took ready 
advantage of the disorder : in fine, the Romans 
were defeated, and the Spartans wcre\ictorioiis, 
Tiocles, however, took no advantage of his 
conquest ; and loving the peace of his country 
better than the honour and glory of their being 
siictessful cut-throats, he behaved in such a 
way to the vanquished as not to piovoke any 
further hostilities. He entertained them, and 
feasted them, giving them their liberty without 
ransom, and sent them away grateful. 

It happened, tha^somc time after, the captain 
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of these Romans became consul j and hearing 
that the Spartans were oppressed by a powerful 
enemy, he was mindful of their gallantry to him, 
and forthwith sent them such succour as they 
needed to protect them. 

Procles saw no better way to govern the 
j)e()ple than that which he had before adopted; 
and having faith in his ministers, they doing 
their duty at once wisely and feelingly to the 
people, the pulse of happiness w^as restored, and 
the time of smiles came round once more. 

'The i^eople w'ould have forced I*rocles to 
accept the crown, but he vrould not till ten 
years had expired, that he might first deserve it. 




THE MAID OF PROVENCE, 

• • 

OR, tOVE AND HEROIS^r. 

Kiss no raoic the vintages 
Thou hot-hp>)'d «sun ; 
tlow no more ihe merry wine 
t rom the dark tun. 

Above iny lied hang dull nightshade. 

And o’er my brows the willow ; 

AViih maiden flowers from »lewy btnvei'^ 

Cover niy last pillow. 

t 

Aw'ay, away to the green swanl, 

My young heart breaks ; 

Break the earth and lay me deep, 

Love iny breath lakes. 

Angels Jlity, and hear this ditty 
Breath’d from a poor girl’s hp^ ; 

O’er her lo\er ever hover, 

Scattering earthly bliss. 
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Come, thmi iron-crowned Death, 
Into my sti etched arms. 
Bridegroom to my maiden breast ; 
Kud ,my sad alarms. 

Lead nn, lead on, thvj lo\e ot bone, 
( her the heath '\Mld ; 

And ’neath the grass, secure f.i^'t 
Th} mclanchol) child. 


HEN ihc }oung gii;^ of Prov.encc 
had finibhed this song, as bhe was 
sitting shaded from the sun, in 
the midst of a vineyard, she 
crossed her arms upon her breast, and drooi>ing 
down her beautiful head, wept bitteily. 

1 ler name was Dlanche, the daughter of the 
keejier of thcvme}ards to the duke of Provence, 
but of a great spirit, and a most delicate nature. 
The depth of her present woe thus arose : — 
The eldest son of the duke, being very free 
and liberal of his person, and keeping no state, 
was in ihe habit of passing sometimes througli 
the remote and unfrequented parts of the city 
and suburbs for his solitary amusement. It 
happened, that he had once .taken his way 
through the vineyard, and came riding past 
while Blanche was training the vines ; and he 
being of a noble countenance^, and most gallantly 
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habited at the time, Blanche’s heart grew ^^arm 

• towards him, and she fell deeply m love witli 
him. Though she had never seen him before, 
nor after that time, and then only to glance at 
him, yet so subtle is this god, and such a master 
IS he, that the poor girl, though of tender 5 ears, 
w'as ill ever after ; and thus she used to ease 
her melancholy heart, by .singing in the shade, 
and weeping out cold comfort from her over- 

• c hailed breast. 

The duke of Provem e was well stricken in 
yeais, and had three sons ; the youngest of 
whom, named Sebastian, had been brought up 
at the court ot Burgundy, and was now about to 
reUirn to his father s dukedom. The eldest was 
called Claude, and the second, Theodo.se. 

Claude jvas of a most noble nature, like his 
face and figure. Theodose, his brother, was of 
a thin fare and i«ile aspect ; his eyelid with 
constraint^ half veiling his eye, and pursing 
sharply at the corners, indicated the depths of 
cunning, cruelty, and subtilty; his forehead 
was scjuare and braced, denoting firmness and 
strength of mind ; and in Ihe corners of his 
mouth there was ever ready a sneer of contemjit ; 
“there was a laughing devil in his smile," and 
merciless cruelty. His thoughts were deeds 
without a tongue. • He was a close one, and 

p 
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watched the key to his own bosom; but withal 
a great listener. No one knew him, for his 
hypocrisy w^as consummate. “ Restless ambi- 
tion” was the sun that shone upon this dial, 
and told the hours, nay, the moments, “ big as 
years,” that passed without his being duke. His 
brother was in the way, and he had long been 
consulting with himself how best to be rid of 
him. 

All men w^ho are domestic savages, for b'jme 
desired ends, will go the shortest way; but, 
fiom the very shadow of conscientious fear, will 
shed no more blood than they can help ; so that, 
though not quite cannibals, their gcniu.s tuins 
them into fine villains. Theodosefelt disinclined 
to murder his brother, w^hen he could proudly 
dejiend on other men’s credulity to dq it for him. 

He began by shadowy degrees to w^eaken his 
father’s love lor him, and went on to hint at 
susjncions of a fatal nature ; and being in the 
roiifidence of both, could ratify outwardly, by 
working Claude into all the situations necessary. 
He caused rumours to reach the duke's ears in 
divers fearful ways ;* and so ably was this sample 
of his treachery worked, that, as.his brother was 
dismissed from the duke's heart, he himself took 
all the affection, even to dotage. 

At length the duke feared for his life ; his 
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blood became affected and disordered by tlie 
. ]iernicious juice of roots and weeds which 
'rhcodose liad mixed into his food. At the 
instigation of Theodo.se, Claude was one morn- 
ing seized by the guafds of the duke, and con- 
ducted before him; where sorrow, indignation, 
and tears pleaded elcK|uently to the heart, and tes- 
tified his innocence. The duke was moved, and 
became thoughtful. The devil Theodose would, 

, if he. could, htfve feared ; but he was ready with 
Ills ])lot. Going up to his brother he embraced 
liim, rejoiced at the conviction in the minds of 
all present of his innocence, and called with a 
loud voice all the duke's court, and the nobles 
from the council-room, to come with congratula- 
tions to his brother, so that the hall was thronged. 

While eipbracing Claude, he had slippedidnto 
liis garments a most potent mineral poison, 
closely packed, and cunningly inscribed “Dooms- 
day dust for the duke’s health ; ” and with it a 
forged letter, in imitation of the hand-writing 
of Claude, yet unfinished and undirected, but 
treating of the duke’s decease in a jocular tone, 
of some of his nobles, of divisions in the duke- 
dom, and promising rewards and favours. 
Theodose was about to lead them to a search. 
The duke, vrhose heart was strong, but his mind 
w'eak, still paused a4^d doubted ; and, as though 
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villany could not be too lucky, ordered Claude 
to be searched. When this thing appeared, all • 
wore full of horror and dismay. In vain Claude 
pleaded liis innocence, and debjiised the accu- 
sation : he was hurried ^way, and cast into a 
dungeon. 

'Fhc news was soon spread abroad, and when 
jjoor Blanche heard it, it overcame her like a 
cloud , but at length rousing from her forlorn 
and cle-iolate state, she fell into tieep thinking, ■ 
and aiising from her bed, to which sickness at 
heart had long confined her, she attired herself, 
and departed. Then drawing of the choicest 
wine in two pitchers, and putting some cakes in 
a linen bag, she went to the gates of the prison 
where the guards were, to one of 'whom slie was 
known ; and setting these things before them, 
made merry wMlh Ihcni, and loosed the jape 
from her neck, and i»layed such merry tunes, 
as, with wine, most affect the spirits^ and bring 
on lightness of heart. 

When they were in full glee, she said boldly, 

“ I have a request to make among you now\ 
You have a prisoner here, the king's son, who 
is doomed to death; and as thave a feeling 
lor his soul, in consideration of his crime, 1 
wish that you would suffer a certain priest, 
whom I will send to you, tt converse with him 
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but for some minutes ; for you all wot how 
much it is for a man to die with a clogged soul. 
^Vhat say you? — You will grant this request ; it 
IS but little.'* They consulted together, and 
being full of her kindfiess, and seeing no danger, 
they consented. 

And Dlanche took her departure, leaving 
them carousing under a buttress of the battle- 
ments. As evening was come on, she hastened, 
lest <he^guard^shonld be changed , then clothing 
heiself in man’s apparel, and putting a cowl 
and the garments of a priest on her, and carry- 
ing a rross, she made her a]>])earance at the 
gate ; and they, being mindful of their promise, 
admitted her, thinking her a ]>riest. 

When she came into the prison, Claude w’as 
in a deep •sleep, and smiling like a child. So 
she went and sat at his feet and wept, saying to 
herself, “Tliis man is not guilty.’’ Presently 
she arose, ^and taking to herself great courage, 
awoke him , when he asking of her business, 
she said to him, “ Be it known to thee, O 
Claude ' thy life or death is in my hands. If 
thou art guilty, say it ; yet I will set thee free : 
if thou art mnercent, avow it, and I will set thee 
free : — ^but beware the lie.” He said calmly, 
“ Whoe’er thou art, I am innocent.” She replied, 
“ God preserve thc«, for 1 do believe it.’’ And 
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taking off her cowl ami the monk’s cloak, she 
disguised him carefully in it ; and giving the 
crucifix, she discoursed with him as lo the con- 
duct he should pursue, saying that the guards 
were blinded with wine, find could not notice 
him. But w'hcn Claude (juestioned of whom he 
received his life, Blanche held down her head, 
and was silent And he was greatly moved at 
the circumstance, when Blanche gave him a 
packet, and desired him not to dpen hbefore 
two 5 ears’ space, and he should then know' ; and 
at tlie same time assuring him of her safety, she 
hvirru'd him lo the door. And he asked what 
he could do in the mean time m return for so 
great a benefit ; she replied, “ Nothing ; only 
las ihy lips to my cheek, and kisft me for good 
fellowship.” He did so, and they wiiung each 
other's hands, and so parted in silence and tears, 
Claude, from Blanche’s disguise, still thinking 
her to be a man. And Blanche sat dywm in the 
straw', with a bos^un burning with the glory of 
her act, and awaiting her present fate as a trifle 

It was now' midnight ; and Claude had no 
sooner escaped than the guards were changed. 

Thcodosc, whose subtiltv w'as»as the snake’s, 
and his w'atchfulness as the cat’s, had so w'orked 
upon the duke, in his w'hirlwmd of w'rath, and 
the soieness of his heart, ask to get from him a 
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warrant for the present death of Claude. And 
fearing some lapse of tenderness, or that the 
people (who loved Claude, and could not get 
then hearts to believe him guilty) would prevent 
)iis death, went in <he assumed virulence ot 
passion to execute it. It being very dark, and 
no moon in the heavens, he went with a loich, 
and gathered Dvo dozen of an hers, and brought 
them to the plain before the prison ; and when 
they had diigf a pit in the ground, he called the 
guards* and demanded their jinsoncr. 

Now Blanche’s heart did not fail; but glory- 
ing 111 the greatness of her deed, and blessing 
her lover, she walked enthusiastically forth. 
They earned her to the mouth of the pit, bound 
her hands, and tied to them a torch. Still her 
heart did^ not fail her ; and the archers being 
drawn up in a crescent, they levelled at the 
torcli, and killed her twenty times. 

Theodose .said nothing all this while, having 
mixed w’lth the soldiers for fear his brother 
should sec him ; but w'hen the torch fell into the 
pit, he gloried aloud and shouted ; he helped to 
fill in the earth, and trod upon it. The soldiers 
gathered iij) l^e arrows that had missed her, or 
had passed through her body, and returned, m 
nioody silence, tlirough the darkness of the 
night, to sleep. ^ 
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When the old duke heard that his son was 
dispatched, his heart became again a father’s ; 
and, from seeking to justify the sudden shedding 
ut his :>on’s blooil, he questioned the cause, and 
was cruel to himself that lit liad not let him li\e 
some time to repent ; so that his eyes were 
swollen, and Ins mouth sharp with the miseiy of 
acute thoughts 

All the city pitied Claude : from the tenor 
of his j»ast life they could not hj*te him. .So 
closely IS honc^'ty allied to the feelings of the 
human heait, and so deep an abstract impres- 
sion does the good life of one make iijion the 
minds of many, that there will exist an .ac'know- 
ledgitienl beyond all circumstances. 

I'lieodose, seeing the turn that things had 
taken, and that the duke by no meang thanked 
him lor Ins zeal, but was silent, became suddenly 
sick, lie affected such great sorrow for his 
brother, that it awoke the ohl duke’s feeling for 
him ; who, viewing all that had been done as 
through filial love to him, and for his benefit, 
went to the room of Theodosc, embraced him, 
and, as ^ ell as he could, comforted him, talking 
much morality and wisdom to him, which proved 
vastly entertaining. But the secret spring of 
these high tones in Thcodose was the visible 
decline of the duke, by reasoij of the great grief 
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and fret of mind that he suffered ; for Theodose 
took care at all times to perplex him secretly 
ahoat whit had passed, and to add to the gloom 
of Ins mind. 

In this tram did Ac mole work, when Sebas- 
tian was recalled from Burgundy. The biotliers 
had not met since children, and by this time 
hail forgotten each other. When he arrived, 
and they had come into each other’s presence, 
Tlieodose fek, by some kind of antipathy, un- 
easy, although he could find no reasonable 
cause for it, as Sebastian was younger, and 
could not cro.ss him, while he could take his life 
or liberty at any time. 

Tliey were, in countenance and person, as 
like as two peas , except that the lines in Theo- 
dose’s ta^o ivere deeper, his forehead more 
imposing, and his person somewhat stronger 
knit. It IS natural to suppose they had some 
mind in ^common, and so it was; for subtilty 
and villany now began to stir and work in both 
minds, like a nest of snakes. 

Sebastian came to hi:> father’s dukedom, 
determined ivithin one year to be duke, having 
sworn it ; w^earing in secret a golden crown. 
He dwelt upon this jihantasy with fierce deter 
mination, and his young and fiery ambition 
sought nothing bui the means. 
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As a wizard siiteth at a moonlight casement 
by a magic torch, knitting a vexed brow, and 
sweating at the disc o\ cry of some webbed pro- 
blem of enchantment , so 'Fheodosc set hungrily 
to Avork to discover Sel^aStian's true character. 
He was one AAho could not work m \ain, for 
each bieath he drew was on his forecast success ; 
and t(A have failed, would liave been to ha\e 
split himself with his own spleen. 

I'hus, a devil can be admirable f©r something. 
Ili^ inveteracy of puiposc was in its* depth 
Satanic, a saint’s is Jehovian. It is this that 
lights on genius ; it is this that, like the vast 
world, chaiige.s but once, and m its change do- 
stro)s itself ; it is this that knows no inexplor- 
able darkness, no fear, no coldness, no alarm ; 
it IS this that might make a man any thing, 
and has made all great men what they have 
been. 

'Fheodose no sooner found his likeness in his 
brother, than he began to hate liim, so that his 
fate was determined. He soon discovered that 
the impetuosity and rashness of Sebastian’s mind 
was greater than hi.s cunning ; though he had 
much of the last, yet he could not wait. Theo- 
dosc, sounding the heights and depths of danger 
as he went, at once saw the use he might put 
his brother to, and soon hy upon a plan by 
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which he should sweep his way with honour to 
the ducal chair. He knew' if he did not dispose 
of himself by some means, that Sebastian must 
disiiose of him before he could arrive at his 
desires ; and he saw, in the affected sweetness 
of tile proffered affection .of Sebastian, hatred 
and sudden death. 

So bethinking him, he took suddenly to hi^ 
chauiber, and put on the deepest grief for 
tin? d^'ccasefl Claude. After some time, he 
coinmitled mad and fantastic tricks, and afl'ccted 
insanity, and was pitied by every one. being 
haiinles:j, and apiiarently ipiitc simple, he was 
suflered to range whither he would ; so that he 
went among the grooms and neat-herds, making 
no (liblmction between them and the great men 
of the court, and appearing to forget all stale 
At this Sebastian rejoiced ; and w'hen Theodose 
saiv that he no longer had a hawk’s eye to him, 
he affoc^^'d familLinty with him; so that Sebas- 
tiaiv making sure tif him, treated him as a jest, 
and would somelimes fetch him to make sport. 

Sebastian now’ began to w’ork rapidly ; affect- 
ing the cause of the people in all things. Tie 
entered the •senate, and pleaded wnth much 
pow’er and eloquence ; and, by open or secret 
means, caused many of the great men, the duke’s 
good friends, to iose their power and fortunes. 
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'I’hus having gamed some ground in men’s 
minds, he turned an eager eye to the coronet, 
and bethought him of some easy and quiet way 
by which to let the old duke down into his grave, 
N o\v "riicodose, having an bye to all his moves, 
approved of him as a good factor , and secretly, 
in his own mind, thanked him for the great 
trouble and commission of crime he had sa\ed 
him 

The old duke had a jncTure of his deceased 
wife, ^Yllen in her \outh and beauty ; and 
having the lender feelings of nature about liim, 
he prized it for the old recollections it inspiied 
in his mind. Grey as he was, he would every 
night and over} morning [lut his lii)5 to this 
picture, and kiss it out of ancient aflection. 
Sebastian, knowing this fact, bought from a 
monk an infusion of deadly ])oison, and stealing 
in the dead of night into his father's room, 
while he la} asleep, spilt it ovei the picqire, and, 
having done his work, departed, but not, un- 
perceived ; for Theodose, whose jilace was 
everywhere and nowhere (thus defeating all 
suspicion), seeing the doubts and fears in Sebas- 
tian's countenance for the day past, had guessed 
the reason, and had guessed aright; therefore 
he watched him night and day, and was at 
length satisfied. In the morning, the duke, not 
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forgetting his matter of feeling, took the infec- 
tion, and died m great agony. 

Now, when the tenth day of mourning was 
come, Theodose bethought him that his brother 
must not be crowned duke of Provence, and 
that theiofore it was time bis stratagem should 
ripen , besides, he could hardly feel safe from 
the jealousy of his brother, to whom nothing 
could confirm the crown absolutely but his 
death, • 

'^riiere was at the outskirts of the city (where 
the houses of the ancient nobility once stood, 
but now the site of a straggling farm) an old 
man, who lived by gathenng simples in the fields 
and vallies hard by. He was very meagre, and 
in the ijoorest stale ; living in a shed that was 
built ui> ^igainst the ruins of a wall, once the 
wing of a banqueting hall of the palace of the 
former dukes, but now decayed and grown over 
with ivy^and still weeds. Theodose, knowing 
of this man’s poverty, determined to work upon 
It ; so disguising himself as a monk, and taking 
with him a mixture in a phial, he went to him, 
and spoke after this manner ; “ Old man, a great 
fortune is fallen into my hand, and seeing thy 
meanness and poverty, I design, if thou wilt 
work thy part, that thou shalt partake of it. 
Thou knowest th% state, through the old duke, 
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offered a thousand crowns to any who should 
cure his son of his infirmity of madness. I have 
shut me in a cave ever since, to labour to that 
end ; at last it is done. IlehoUl this litiuor ! it 
will restore him to his fhrmer sense in two 
hours. Hast thou the courage to jiroclaim 
thyself? Wilt thou go through with this matter ? 
This potion will surely perform the miracle, 
and the gold is ours.*’ The old man deliberated, 
having many scruples and fears but poverty 
was a giant to them all, and he engaged in it. 

When the proclamation was made, 'Fheodose 
caused himself to be carried to the man ; and he 
became sane, and took upon him his old habits, 
to the great mortification of Sebastian. Theo- 
dose gave it out that he should be crowned duke 
forthwith ; and somewhat fearing the long reach 
of his brother’s treacher)’, prepared a snare for 
him ; and knowing he only waited an opportunity, 
affected habits of carelessness and indolence 
Having first planted armed men in a summer- 
house in the garden, he walked with his brother 
there ; and when he left him. said, “ Sebastian, 
the air is so hot that I shall take my night’s rest 
in that house yonder.” So saying, he left him, 
bidding him good night. In the dead of night, 
Sebastian crej>t all alone, past the bays and 
myrtles, with a naked sward in his hand. 
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Taubing at the door, he took from under hib 
c'loak a spade and an axe, and laid them beneaih 
a tree ; and entering in, he crawled along to the 
foot of the couch where his brother lay. The 
signal was given, arAi the soldiers rushed out 
and seized him and bound him. At first his 
amazement was greatest, then his malice ; his 
eyes were opened, so that he beat his forehead, 
and cursed himself for a tool. Theodose or- 
dered Ins crime to'lie published, and him to be 
cast into a dungeon ; smiling on him out of the 
depth of his satisfaction. 

Sometlimg must now be said of the noble 
Cliaude, who so miraculously escaped from such 
hands. Having maintained his disguise, he 
went to Florence, which was then governed by 
a young j^rince, who was his great fnend, and 
,many courtesies had passed between them. 
Claude represented his state to him in private, 
telling him of his brother's treachery (of which 
he felt fully convinced) and his own credulity, and 
besought him to treat him honourably, Florence 
took him to his arms and entertained him, call- 
ing him b) another name, and doing all things 
foi his peace and comfort at once ui a princely 
and friendly way. 

The heart of Claude often ached at the fate 
of the unknown a|id mysterious stranger, who 
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had given him his liberty, and sacrificed his 
own life for it ; he longed to open the pa( ket, 
but kept his word When he heard of his father’s 
death, he suspected some foul [day ; and Flo- 
rence, like a foreseeing friend, said, “ Olaiide, 
thy da^/hng honour has been too long clouded. 
I have ordered my officers to gather my armies 
together, and muster men to make uj) a strong 
force ; and we will case ourselves in iron, and go 
and demand thy birthright, not as a reijnest, 
but as thy light.’' 

After talking seriously of it, and agreeing 
upon U, they departed together ; dividing the 
army into two, and each taking his jiart It 
happened that tliey arrived in Provence on the 
day w’hen he might open the packet, but it was 
not yet evening. They went to the gates of the 
city, and, sounding the tiumpet, the herald came 
to them, and they demanded to see the lord 
Theodose. 

Now Theodose, when he had heard of thi^ ad- 
vancing army, and their hostile intent, thought 
It a fit time to be rid of Sebastian ; and, the event 
being uncertain, determined that he should not 
outlive him to glory in it. So taking two guards, 
he went dowm into the dungeon ; and, having 
told him of all his treacheries, ordered them to 
strangle him ; but he was stubborn and resisted, 
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so that I'heoclose fell upon him with the rest, 
► and they together at length choked Inm. 

'Theodo'se went in furious mind lo the battle- 
ments, and there udked with the prince of 
h’lorenoo , demanding the reason for this inva- 
sion. 'The prince answered, “To siijiport the 
right, and to back this stranger who now stands 
armed liefore you.’’ 'I'heodose appealing to his 
brother, said, “ Soldier, what would’st thou have 
of me ? What injuries ha\ e I done thee ? ” 
P'or he was at a loss to tlnnk who this man could 
be , and though his mmd glanced at Claude, he 
was so certain of having trod upon hjs grave, 
that It stood not wuthm his stretch of belief that 
It was him. 

And Claude said, “ It matters not foi what I 
hate thee.. 1 do hcic ihallenge thee for a \il- 
Liin, a traitor, anti a murderer ; and as I would 
not slay thousands of thy people who arc inno' 
cent, to revenged upon so Ijloody a tyrant as 
thysejf, 1 here challenge thee lo single combat, 
arm against arm, to prove whit h of us tiod 
shall judge the true man. if thou descendest 
to fight with me, thou art a villam of some 
courage ; if noi, thou art a coward. And until 
the citi/ens give thee to our hands, >ve will 
beat the mad alarm of war about their ears, and 
mow them down >^y hosts.” A\'hen Theodose 
• Q 
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liad consickTed of his unj»re]>arcd state for 
liattle, and the jircssing ruin that was about 
liim, ho thought it best to arcejjt the ch.illonge , 
and giving his ghjve to his jiage, ordered him to 
cast It from the battltnidits, saving, “in an 
houi’s tune I will fight with thee.” 

U'hen the time came and the lists W’ere 
I»iti hed, the trumpet of Claude sounded, and 
T lieodose entered and answxTcd to the challenge, 
gallantly armed, and followed byMnany horse- 
men. The figlit began des*peratcly, for tlie 
stake on both sides was a great one ; but the 
wholesome life that Claude led, gave Iiim a 
])hysical advantage over his antagonist, si> that 
he W’as more ])0vverful and had more beh-j^osses- 
sion, though he could not be more valiant. 
After some time Theoilose bled Itom three 
w’ounds and became faint ; but as his body 
W'cakeiied, his mind knit, and became more 
fierce and wilful. He flew at all advantages, 
and stood up like a battlement ; though his 
w’OLinds were numerous, his casque being 
knocked off, and his forehead cut across. He 
made a tremendous blow^, griping his sw ord with 
both hands, and struck Claude’s Jielmet m two, 
so that he reeled back ; but Theodose could 
lake no advantage, for wdth the force of the 
blow his weapon had flown fi^m his hands, and 
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he stooil as one drunk. lUit when his wanch'r- 
iiii; eyes seLlled on liis brothers fate, he sjire.ui 
his aims like a demon, and stai^j'crcd forward 
with a face loaded \vilh malice and wilful pow’er 
(I hough masked iif blood), and ran ui)on 
Claude’s swoid, raising up 'his heavy arms wiih 
out-spread hands, he stood as if invoking tlic 
demon of his mconigible will , and drunk with 
Ills own blood, and stai>efietl with wounds, fell 
li.iUon Ills ba^k, haggled and blootly, like a dog. 

The jieople shouted when they knew' the 
pniK e, and pie[)ared to ciown him the next «lay. 

When night w'as come, and his woiiiids w'ere 
dressed, he oidered the packet to be brought , 
and opening it, he tlieie found tlie pK lure of 
blanche, and the pathetic story ol her love. 
Did he weep? Aye, a spring from that moment 
llowed in his heart, that welled its drops ot 
sorrow* through his eyes, rvot only until hi.s 
beard was grey, but till the da} ol his death 
He dw'clt on her memory, he donled on the 
beauty of her countenance. She had melted 
his heart. He w'ould have given a thousand 
dukedoms to have lived but m a wilderness 
w'lth her. • 

Her picture he wore in his bosom ; and over 
the pit w’here she w'as buried he built a monu- 
meui, and in it a vaulted room (wheie he loved 
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to linf;ur) fjlletl with sweetest flowers, and 
covcicd with young vines, in honour of her 
former way of life. Where slie had lived, he 
I unit a mansion, and enruhed her family and 
fnends, and all whom Oio had loved Anil 
1 hough he some lime aftei man led the sister oi 
his friend the prim e ol I’loum'e, yet his s])iritual 
I'l^eme w\ts eser wandeiing with the Hacks of 
lilanclie upon the eailh , ihvellmg on licr pii - 
tine, or enriching hi-^ deep fam\ \>f licr in*thc 
geiillc heavens. 
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A I AT K or 1 Mr. or TIM I 

lOLKSI.AUS, King of had, d 

su\L*ral t‘hil<lrc‘n, only onr siiiMviiiL; 
ilauglilcr, named Clanhd IJeiug 
ad\an<ed in vens, and hii- child of a 
nuriiagciihlc age, he announced it to be In- 
inclination to disp ise of her liand to some j>rn\k e 
of ctjnal lionour and distinction. 'I’his being 
spread a^>road, together with the f.ime ol her great 
nobjeness of mind and personal beauty, caused 
iiKiny gallant youths to reiiair to his t oiirt, in tlie 
h('pe of succeeding in the lady s lavour. 'The 
King seeing this, determined not to fetter Iiei 
c lioice, but, after a reasonable time, called uiiuii 

' '1 1’ls sloi y 1.S iKit inrliulcflijj lli<* “Sion >,aflc.T >>atiiic 
It was lir>.t publi'slK'il m “ Ihc llluininau'd M.igaziiic Ini 
J>^+5 • 




Ik r to select a luis])aiKl from the noblemen who 
had offered theniselveb to her regard. She, how- 
e\ cr, answered them (and with good reason, as will 
hereafter ajipoar,) not greatly to their satisfaction , 
for, after thanking them Vouiteously for the 
honour intended her, and confessing herself free 
fioin all contempt and manlen jiride, she told 
tiiein that her .iflections were as untouched as on 
the day when they fust appeared at her father’s 
( ourt, and that she had no preference for, either 
ol ilu ni , telling her father, at the same time, that, 
to w'homsoever anumg them she might be given 
in marriage, he couhl not expect to receive her 
heart, and that, if she must he forc'cd into so 
dieadtul a position, she would leave it to the 
blindness of chance to determine to whom the 
s.K nfice must l)e made. 

d’hough this decision incensed the King, it 
perplexed Inm also, for he had no desiie to 
])rovokc eniiiity in his guests, by send;ng them 
a\vay without maiiying his daughter to one of 
them ; yet he felt w’ell the force of her argument, 
and, tliat she might not 1)0 saciificed unw’orthily, 
he gave ('ommand that the lists should be 
]>reparcd on that day month, when any of those 
( hampions, who loved w^-ll enough to contend 
for the lady, might meet, and decide tlic right of 
possession by the sw^ord * 
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Now, amongst the pages of Boleslaiis was a 
young knight, whom, when a stripling, he had 
liegged from the suite of his friend and ally the 
King of Heniiiark, being won by his fineness of 
countenance and gnfre of form. This )oiitli was 
railed Albert. During the ]»i ogress of Ins servii'e, 
he disiilayed a generous truthfulness of mind, 
('ouplcd with a keen ob.servation and ready wil, 
wliK'h gained him the perfect confiilenre of his 
soveieign; ti’ho, to reward his meiit, knighted 
him m ]>ublie, and kejit him ever about his 
person, and in attendance on the Kady Clanhel. 

Nature ^\ ill lie nature in spile of rigid euspims. 
True love is nature without fear. Its desires and 
le.solution.s are an overmatch for a]»i)i-ehension 
It is fervid as the sun, mild as a cerulean sky, 
clear as jhe air, gentle as modesty, pure as the 
dew', or the earth-filtered water of the spriiig. 
JkMUtiful as a vision, and like one. Its pleasure 
lodge.s pext door to agony. It is a tree to be 
.shii^ken, but not rooted out, or it liies. It is an 
altar stained with the blood of hearts, and 
dedicated to Omnipotence. It subdues danger 
to its conteinjit. It has no shame. It is craving 
to luxury, and luxurious to w'asle. At disaj>point- 
mciit, it bieathes the air of charnel-houses ; yea, 
even that which whistles through the teeth of 
Death himself’ Jt is a flower. It dies with hope 



anil Ij inviiKMlili', It knovs not the toniporal 
masks of tho noiltl — no bki/oncd poinj), no 
names m tlie ie;^islcrs of Kiiii;s (nlifcli aic iis 
foot-stool), noi on Imtiiuts, nor on slahlK-d 
monuments, no \as-^alai',t‘? no bu// in bowini; 
courts, no bk’h seats, no piefcnncnts, no jnles of 
gold, no ]»iinLes, ]»olentatcs or sphered powers, 
not even majesty itself! 

Clarihel loved Albert; for he was acknow- 
ledged in her secret soul the nolde^ eieature^in 
mind and body tliat had ever met hcr*heait 
And Albert loved ('laiibel for the selfsame s)m- 
pathy. This is the elci tion of thehcait; but, 
alas ’ that such a (dioue should bring the sling 
of dcatli with it ’ 

Amongst the >onng piinees now assembled at 
the court of Poland, was <»ne named Casimir, 
the son of a lu iL'hbounng sovtTeign, who had 
from infancy si>ent miuh time in visits with 
the knights of Jloleslaus. Notwithstanding the 
disparity of biith, from continual intimacy, and 
great mulu.d esteem, a jirofound friendship had 
grown between this young Prince and Albeit, 
}et the latter had never divulged to him the 
secret of his alTeclion for Claribel, nor had he 
learnt, till now, tliat Casimir also was in love 
witli her, which greatly pained him, 

All these circumslances jarred the hap- 



]»i”,css of ihc luvt’is, Allifit and r'lmlu 1 'I iu) 
]ivt «1 dail\ in each other's snfiety, ami cxt'rin 
l»n\ate hoiiis (‘ailed tat h other h\ the ji\eied 
names of \Mre and hushand , wlmdi, Ihonnh ra- 
tified hy no le^al act, yet, flowiiiLj lioin the 
siniplif ity of then hearts, wiped away all ( eii'-ure 
fiom the inmost soul, and enahled them to smile 
ujion each other clearly, with that hontst\ whi('h 
is above the touch of shame or bli.;lil Ihit the 
tiiiK* foi deciding the fate of ('lanhel ai rived, 
and found them in tlie utmost ]»eTplevity ; both 
being resolved to aafrifi(.e thtii lives lather than 
iheii faith. 

On the morning dp])ointed for llie tnal of 
piowess, at an (niK hoin the King, with his 
daiightei (bedecked by Ins desire su as lusst to 
adorn hi'j lieauty, and giacc the sjilendoiir 
designed for her honour), took their < anoi)ied 
seats, the knights who had enrrjlled tlien iiiines 
jias.^ing Ijefoie them, and c\( lianging ( ourtesics , 
eat h^ I me \ying ivith his felkiws in nth eijuip- 
nients, and all full of jiride 

Albert smiled to see them, in turn, kiss the 
lady’s haiivl ; hut sjjlecn and grief contended 
within him as Casimir, approaching, sunk on his 
knees like one who meets the Cross in a wilder- 
ness ! He held her hand in his, as though it had 
been pearls, and C 9 Yered U with caresses ; a bee 
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roiiKI nol moie rcjoirc o\fr a flower, not ^.ithcr 
honey with deejier lii\ur), than he dul kisses. 
'I'iie l.ul\ was in ag<'»ny ; her deheary wms paineil, 
and she ^iieved that she was fair. Slio w^oiild 
have wnlh<lraw'n her hand,*but w'as ashamtd at 
feeling il to be in hei ])()wcr Xo ( hcck tlu* noble- 
nes-i oi Ins passion. He, havine jo\ed his fill, 
muse, fit to contend with Fate itself, he was as 
one w ho is a])out to do that deed w'hic h had lieen 
the secret of his breast for many,* many, yrtiis. 
Patience liad long watered the flen eness ol his 
zeal , he was no idle 0[)i»oser, no sudden fancier ; 
but one old in faith and hojie. He had never 
before had an opportunity to show his love for the 
Princess; and she had always kejit him at so 
great a distanc'e, that he had not all now tasted 
the luMirv of that white hand , he lost Jiimselt in 
delight, insomuch that the inultitiidL w’ere dumb 
with sympathy, and no thcjiight of rudeness 
entered their minds. Had his anlagoijjstb been 
j»hilosoj)hers, they w'ould have feared him. "Inhere 
was a sieauiness m his eye, as in the angel’s who 
jioises the sun to rim hia daily course. Fate sat 
on his lij), and he breathed inw'ard, as Cine w’ho 
has business of life and death in hand. His 
ardour slumbered like a leviathan. The helmet 
he wore wais (nested by a stooping eagle; and 
there w-a^ a ponderous firmnous of expression in 
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])iutinp: it on his head, which seemed to say, 
‘'He \\oul(l remove ////y, must choose a 
thunder-bolt fioni the old artillery of Vuh-an 
His walk was like one who strides over graves 
When his sworrl came forth, the lobes of Fury 
might be lieard to rustle in J.he wind. He slew 
the first, the second. Death, at his elbow, like a 
tiemblmp: mist, eager to snatch, baited his 
thrusts l^'inally he slew the longest livers in 
llK'llsJ^, and y(‘t had breath to sjinre. Those 
who had not y‘*t had trial withdrew from the lists, 
anti he was left comjueror of the field lloleslaus 
led him to the Prim'ess, whom he tendeily 
embrat'ed , and he seated himself besitle her as 
one at length admitted thnmgh his wr»rth. Yet 
he began with her as a simple lover, was kind 
and full of feeling, but without pride. 

On the evening of this day (llaribel and Albert 
w'alked in the shady gardens of the palace, as 
was then* w'ont. They discoursed of the heavy 
perplexity which entangled them, and sought 
to devise some yvay of escajie. Albert, w^th 
vtnee of deep grief, said, “It likes me not to deal 
death to one of so noble a nature ; yet one of us 
two must die !*” 

“Alas! my love,” replied Claribel, “I know 
not what to do. I prythee let us counsel ; and, 
if a sacrifice must Ipl made to bring us out of this 



let it fall on «>ui'5L‘1\i s, rather than 
sliaK(* clown in(»re baj>|niuss, ^o lli.it it toiicli 
i'..'> not to ^upafatKni. J know not i\hal to lu^c 
to iny f.uhtr in exlenii.Uinn of deki\, oi lelns^al 
to this niairi.ii^v. (’.isinni uses niy h]js at Ins 
diS(.rclion, and loses hib liand in in\ hair , I 
(.in only he silent and sorrowful, at wlinh my 
father chides. My deaiest lord, what is to he 
done ^ ’* 

Albert w'as hio much a lover teS he ( harmed 
with the innocent < onfcvssion of (’larihel, nor 
did It ^o fir to (jiiench tlie jealousy his hiisoni 
ahead) harhoiired againsthis friend lie rejdieil, 
“SoiiiLlhing must, indeed, he done, and that of 
a (lei isive natiiie. Thoin;h Casniur has ton- 
ijiieicd these poor s\V(;rdsnien, and t ouk s to thee 
a downed knis^ht, yet would I fist funio food and 
the Sight of thee thiee da)S, and heat linn alter * 
Ji\ Heaven! my hlood ( oiirses in as nohle a tide 
as hi-^ — as ro\al a one, !Mnie eye dotl^front Ins 
brow, and therein I forget his n))al blood it is 
the siiLcession of Jiance^ merely ; and chiuuc^ that 
brought his saury lips so near thy jaeciuus hand, 
may bring his sable head to roll against tliy fxjt > 
hor every seizure on thy uniiroffeied lii)s, 1 will 
have drops of hlood; or, let him Iea\e me, and 
tiavel for his j^eare of mind. I am i)roud as the 
sons of emperors, possessing Jthy deal love, and 
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will ])rook no c(iuality ! Let liim look to it. 1*11 
I'sc him nobly, but it must he faialh 

( 'Linbd took his hand between hers, and, look- 
ing, up in Ins fiice, said, ** And arc, my hudi.iiub 
the leaves of fiicndsln]) so st)on blown d(*wii h> 
a splenetic j'list?— its blossoms, that have si ented 
thy daily i»leasure for many yeais, thus given to 
the wMiid? It lb a thing to make love shudder. 
And, indeed, it is an ill conij)liinont to me, to 
let 4hej>oor 5pe, meddle in your noble 

Liu nights. Yet, my dearest loid, though friend- 
sliij) be dead and buried, \vc aie both bountl to 
('asiinir as a gentleman; for there is a tone of 
delicacy through all his treatment of me, which 
alone should allay this gust of passion. Let 
us go\ern ourselves m this sad aftaii, if not al- 
togi-thcr >vth discretion, at least wnth honourable 
humanity.'' 

Kissing her, Albeit, in a subdued voice, lepliecl, 
“'J’o ackyowledge thy gentleness, is also to con- 
fess piy weakness ; therefore, I will say nothing ; 
only that I wnll study how to meet this allair so 
as to keep my honour clear, and yet to secure 
us from this tide of dangerous circumstance that 
is set in againsit us. At the very worst, they can 
destroy our affection only w^ilh our lives ! " 

The next day was the one apyiointed for the 
mairiage. Casiinir, arrayed in armour, the same 



which he had worn on the j^revious occasion, 
for thus the King liad ordered (that he might 
wed the lady in the bame habit in whnh he had 
so bravely won her), was advaiu mg from the 
lioilal of his jialace to join the gorgeous retinue 
that would attend him to the i:creinonul. A 
messenger, in eager haste, clad in the livery of 
the court, jircssed to his side, and placed a 
dispatch witliin his hand, upon tlie leading of 
which, Casimir hastily prajed his noble fiiunds 
for a short jicriod to delay, in which time lie 
would rejoin them m their jo>ous progress , and, 
spurring his steed, rode off alone, as entreated 
by Albert, in the letter, to an adja< eiit forest, 
w'here Albert, fully armed, awaited him. d'hey 
alighted from their horses, and Albert saluted 
him in a thick, hoarse voice, It is 111 that we 
should embrace thus, in armour, that our iron 
shuuideis should grate each other; that these 
plates should admit no kindly w'armth from our 
fraternal breasts. List ! now* our heads are 
stoo]>ed in c'ourtesy, how the golden eagle on th} 
helm bu'kers the burnished diagon upon mine. 
Oh ! it is ominous ” 

And Casimir replied, “This is so unlike the 
ojien manner of thy usual speech, that 1 cannot 
w'onder 1 understand thee not. Were I woman, 

I might fear ! If thou hast anything to unfold to 



me. I pnlhee tell it me lortlinith , lor that 
, sweet angel kneeleth at the altar, waiting to ho 
my 'ivife The thought is elysiiim ! Why didst 
tlion send for me ? 

“ Listen, and heartinough. To tell thee that 
I'nendship is a potent, fine, and heavenly spiiit, 
till It be crossed in love ; and then it plays the 
madman, tearing, in his iingoverned fury, those 
wliorn erst he cherished dearest. To tell thee 
, that* sweet angel, kneeling at the altar, is never 
to he / Tw'O claimants must jirecede thee — 
myself and Death. I may stumble , but, out, 
alas ! the last is sure ; for the shades of death 
are sweeter haunts lo tiue lovers than a solitary 
life, or fulsome change, with a grave at the 
end. On Lov’^es wings they have flown the 
circuit of the earth, and seen therein hut one 
oliject each, the other. Therefoie, hope not, for 
llity more ccmtcinn the world than it can them : 
they turn their backs on it, and walk into their 
grave, as to a pillowx'd bed! Therefoie, again 
1 sa\, bridle thy lion heart until it break. Do 
anything but //(>/»€. for 'Us the lightest vanity.” 

W hen Casimir had recovered from his surprise, 
he answered, ‘.As yet, 1 but tamely meet thy 
overwhelming appeal, for, indeed, I cannot un- 
derstand by It how^ one of thy birth and standing 
can presume thus tj) treat his noble friend : to 
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sti-p lictWLon the hands of Trince 

r'Tul I’nnu-ss and to denoniu'c tlie solemn ile- 
( roe of a roj-al Kin^ ’ ” 

“ (>])on lh> jaiTH ilv I firs, i]u‘n,and hear. 1 ov(‘ 
is tlic siil)liint.*st ■n)im).uh}M>i iIil inmost soul it 
is an a< liin^ pa^sum. Its food is sweet and sub- 
tle l»uison iiiiK h iiielmrlndy, wlieTein thtie is 
a melody and harmony lieaiitifiil, nieindeiini;, 
t)iofi»iJiid. I liave been ])raised li)r an e\e: my 
foieliead is well I < an stride with a prince, and 
gr:i])ple witli a conqueror , yea, T have done so ' 
When a page, my lord, il wms m> dul) to tend 
the })l(;asine of my master and the sweet lady, 
niy mistress , to watch their inclination, to 
furnish their desires, like a wakeful slave ; and 
this 1 did, sii. 1 found ray niistrcss \vith this same 
melant holy shroud abcAit her ycmlh, and she 
spoke of me as 1 have mentioned— not bv woid , 
no, no , but looks, sii — sweet ones. When I 
laughed, she WMS bland ; when I sang, her eyes 
daneed in splendour; when 1 sought the lists, 
she wus sad, so J fought no more; when I was 
near, she w’onld loc»k upon me , w^hen absent, 
her eye chid on my return, so that 1 ke^it ever 
near her ; and, as I had long be^n combating a 
deep passion for her, fearing her high birth (as 
you have said, sir,) think on my joy to find her 
afi'ection dropped suddenly on my breast like a 
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languishing dove ! 'Fo be brief, we are married, 
as far as vows and the laws of nature can make 
us ; whereby I claim that you observe that 
rL*sy>L*cl towards my w ife as is meet from a knight 
and prince like yourself; or else affront my 
honour at once, and let our swords decide our 
rights.” 

“ Oh ! I am hurt to death, am tumbled head- 
long like Phaeton from his car, through my own 
ignprauccl I)id 1 hope to see my affection 
glorioilsly crowned, and does it wear upon its head 
rue — thyme gone to seed — dead primroses— em- 
battled holl> — baneful weeds ? Off’ off’ they 
sting my brain ! — My outniged heart uses in my 
throat and chokes me. Oh ! Clanbel, Ch'^nbol’ 
have pity on the miserable, whom persecution 
driver, to dotage. War, war I — I must make war 
for iny revenge. My fury’s hungry ; yet I’ll not 
be so tame to strike myself, but dismiss the ro>al 
blood out of my assailing arm, and meet this 
common * enemy.” 

“ ’Tis well,” said Albert, advancing his shield, 
“ this w’lll please me most; for I must have thine 
armour, and appear for thee, before the royal 
court, to wed tjie gentle lady as I ought. Come 
on ! I answer thy scornful challenge thus. Thy 
life is poor, but I must have thy coat, for which I'll 
hunt thee to the gates of death.” 

K 
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This broken converse was no relaxation of 
spleen in these sometime friends ; but the savage 
hiss befoie the moital sting ! The sttuggle was 
indeed a mortal one : thev heaved their arms 
about like waves : the strokes echoed thiough 
the wood, into the dingle o'er the hill, and weie 
lost in the heath. They couched like wild beasts, 
and were majicious in their aims. Tlieir eyes 
rolled in the soc kets, peering about foi advantage ; 
and when they spied it, were tixed,.stais Judg- 
ment, nicety of discrimination, presence o^ mind, 
the keenest sense were theirs; they almost 
scented o[)portuiiil3\ 

Ilut, w'hethei Albert was more resolved than 
Casimir, or w'hether Casimir felt that the lady's 
heart fought against him (which w'as not in the 
lists), he drove on death hiinseh, as a rugged 
bear to hug his enemy into obluion. Then, 
anew, he was confident in hope, buoyant w'lth 
desire ; anon, his gentle passion, his warm desire, 
maddened to spleen and vengeance ; and, though 
mad, he w'as most dangerous. 'I'hus ‘they 
struggled on till, for lack of breath, Casimir 
motioned Albert to pause, and they cast them- 
selves in their own blood on the ground, weak, 
doubled up like children panting to death. As 
reanimation and strength returned, Albert opened' 
his eyes, and, raising himself on his elbow, 
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presently got to his feet ; then, going to a spring 
hard by, he bathed his forehead, filled his helmet 
with the cool water, and drank freely ; a second 
tune he filled it, and coming back to Casimir 
shook him, offering bim to drink ; but he waved 
his head and would not, though gieatly desiring 
it. Albert cast the water on the giound, and 
said, ‘‘Casimir, art thou too much wounded? 
Dost thou yield thyself vampiished ? ’* C^asimir 
shook his brooding spirit like an owl at twilight, 
till hiS harness rattled again ; then sprang upon 
his feet, and buckling on his helm, advanced lus 
arm, waiting till Albert was prepared. Kofieshcil 
in body, though more wiathful in mind, again 
they assailed each other. Thty now fought 
steadily, sure, determined, and with ail their 
violence : each blow was almost anmhiluiion , 
they inovtd gigantic ; their spirits blooded about 
their arms. Albert received a blow on his helim t 
that threw him to his knees ; but he arose sternly, 
and casting his shield above his head (at once 
to pTotect and shade him, for the sun was sinning 
bravely), he knit his limbs into a firm positioni 
and darted his sword forward into his enemy’s 
side. In vain was the attempt evident to Casimir ; 
vain his endeavour to avoid it : it was the only 
fatal stroke that had reached its aim. Fate 
registered it while it was preparing ; it vias swift 
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as lightniiif;, and mortal as that deadly shaft. 
Casimir fell, and rolled upon the ground. Albert's 
fury was spent ; the sword dropped fronfhis hand , 
and when Casimir shuddered violently, as though 
contending with death, Alberts hands hung 
powerless by hn side, and the tender feelings of 
nature were busy about his heart. Kven such 
weak creatures are we, and .so does passion ]>lay 
with our humanities. Thus communed he with 
his subdued spirit : — “ Is this the frtend whom I 
have embraced so oft ? Whose hand has grajijiled 
mine ; whose bright applausive eye so oft has 
warmed my heart? This generous noble gentle- 
man- bloody, cold, wounded to death, mangled 
by this iicrnicious hand ! Oh ! Heaven. Is 
mortality liut thy prime jest?” And going to 
him, he took off his helmet, unarmed him, and 
would have stopped the wound; but Casimir 
would not suffer this: he took Albert by the 
hand, shook it kindly, and said, “I pray thee, 
despatch me; for then reflection will die also 1” 
Albert’.s heart bounded at the friendly touc'h of 
that hand ; he began afiesh to bind his wounds; 
and, taking him in his arms, carried him to the 
shade of a tree, laying him do^vp on a flowery 
bank. Casimir’s anguish found utterance in 
W’ords ; and, bending his head into his bosom, 
he said, “ Farewell, the budding April, and the 
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loafy Mav, llie full-flowering June; iho ea^;led 
banner, knightly renuw^n- fricndsluj), a(A_<'lion, 
all earthly tics -- yc are for me no more* 'Fins 
morning’s hope, but two hours gone by, saw me 
m the fresh buatli of youth, ready to leap into a 
joyal seat, and lake foi my own that ioveil one 
who swayed my destiny ! Behold me now ! down 
in the dust, soiled, manned, and d>mg I ’ Albeit 
said naught, but his tears flowed apa»'c Casiiuii 
loftke^J tcmierly upon him, and rontiiuied, “ 1 
blame thee not ; therefore (though it breaks niy 
heart to say U), be < lieerful, and enjoy thy good 
fortune. We could not both occujiy one noble 
sj^hcre , and— shame to say it — thou hast won 
It ot me every way ! 1 pray tliee, for chanty, 
finish thus woik, and despatch me out of 
misery ’ 1 

Albert essayed to speak, but knew not what 
to say, for, alas ’ he could give no comfort , 
thenifor® lie shrouded himself in his mantle, and 
crouc hed beside him in mule grief. C’asimir 
tlrought of the lady wdioni he w’as about to leave 
for ever ; and in a burst of agony the bitter teais 
fell from his eyes, drenching his bosom in a 
shower of w’cfe ’ He moaned her dear name, 
*"Claribel! ClaribcP'* then, as if natuie could 
endure no longer, he biaccd his arms about his 
bieast with a wihl burst of strength, confined 
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Ms breathing as long as power could hold, then, 
suddenly relaxing his grasp, he drew m so long 
a breath that it killed him by bursting his heart. 

Albeit aiosc, covered the body with the 
biani'lies of a tree, then, returning tf) the spring, 
iished away the blof>dy tiaces <^f his savage woik, 
and sat beside the stream till the cool air had 
suinewhal refreshed him. I'hen, gathering his 
remaining energies, arrayed himself in the nrh 
annoui of Ins gone friend, and, taking hor^^e, led 
tilt* retinue of Casimir to the court, and stood 
beside Claribel at the altar. She, thinking it to 
be Casiniir, broke into an ecstasy ol des]iair, 
.iin.iong ihe Kin^' and the whole court, for she 
<'ned out, “Oh Albert ’ t\hcre, where art thou ? 
I )« )st thou desert me at this last moment? Where 
is thy ])iomised comfort^ — thy deliverance? — 
Hast tliou, oh! loo ciiicl destiny I fallen a 
saciilire in the attempt? I have none to trust to 
iiuw but Death ; and yet he sees me Ijius, and 
w'lll lake no pity on me * Alas ’ my hushiind, 
where art thou^ ’ • 

Albert saw that all w’as over, and that he could 
now' do nought but trust to Fate ; so. drawing 
his sword, he threw" it on the gronnd before the 
King, and taking off his helmet, showed himself 
to be Albert. Clanhol trembled, seeing the 
iiiiscliicf she had brought abqtit; then, drawing 
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herself closely to Albert\s side, she leaned iijion 
his arm, saying, “ Vourfate is mine/' 

'rhe KTing was wild with ama/ement ; hut at 
length, turning his head from the lovers, he 
muttered irefully, * Speak, thou base caitiff! 
sjicak, thou bastinade my dignity U»»k pale, to 
sec her there, who was once my daughter, cling 
to thy grooni^s arms. Sjieak, and with thy bitter 
words shatter my throne , cast shame upon my 
regnljcrown^ and cover my old head with grief I 
Hast thou beguiled that poor fool of her priiu'tdy 
name, and now, in dauntless impudence, with one 
foot on my thione, standest thou forth to jnstily? 
'rhou shalt be scourged, he sure. Hut no, nut 
yet. Perhaps her honour is spared ! 1'hou hast 
been her glorious champion in some .>>€( ret danger 
that we slei)t over, dreaming not of it ! Say but 
‘ Ay,* I’ll halve my crown with thee * Speak— iVt 
not so ? ’* 

“ Not ay, my lord, but no ! ’* 

‘‘Oh! Oh’ the slave has murdered me through 
the ears! My shame, like a reckless wanton, 
plays antic tricks before the public gaze ! what 
shall I do, my friends and nobles ? You see all 
this. Look to your children. U.se whips, not 
kisses. A parent’s curse on thee, thou pitiless 
child!’’ 

As the cruel words broke from his harsh hps, 
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Cliinbel, ni half embrace with Albert, togothiT 
sunk to their knees at his feet, raised her head, 
and looking meekly into his face, murmured, 
‘"Mercy, my father* mercy!” And the King 
cried, “Leave, then, that Villain's arms. Oh* 
fool, fool I rej'ient thy ioul offence ! Art thou a 
rnnccss? Oh ! vile, grovelling — dost hear?” 

lint Claribel wound her arms closely about 
the knees of Albert, who had risen to his feel, 
and protecting the guiltless victim ttnderl}', with 
undaunted voice, entered on his justification. 

“My lord, I entreat thee, look on this matter 
as a father; as a man, not as a King. It is 
given thee to have the tempoial sway over the 
lives and fortunes of millions I Such is the voca- 
tion of a King ! 'I'hou canst not rule the heart of 
one of those millions, save by humanity alone ! 
Come, 1 beseech thee, down from the height and 
dignity of thy throne, and (juestion of us who have 
fallen into thy displeasure, not with the tongue of 
vengeance, but such as thou wilt use when 
seasons have gone o’er thy head, and thou, 
turn, shalt be questioned by the Book of Truth ! 
when all thy glory will be dimmed in oblivion, 
and it will be forgotten that thov wert ever a 
King ! J udge of us, after such a manner as when 
the gieal angel shall call upon thee to answer of 
thy dealing between thee and me, as between 
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man and hib fellow-man ! If thou deal justly by 
us, and with the ieelings of an honest heart, as 
crowning *thy best and kinghcst deeds, it shall 
be remembered of thee, and cherubs will record 
it, .smiling. But if tliou ihp*st thy han»l in niy 
blood — cncrlooking iny excuse, and tnlhng with 
the mercy of thy soul — then, on that day wilt thou 
curse thyself for this sanguine crime, and wilt 
fain, willi bitter tears, wash it from out the scroll 
of J-ime. IlHve a care, then ; use not thy power 
remorselessly ! Now to in)' justification. How 
I waM born into this world I know not, and as 
little care^ for my only study has been (and will 
be, it 1 walk through the storm of this day) to 
be honest, as fur as nature and passion wall allow, 
in all dealings and mental affections with iny 
fellows. It imports me not to seek after what 
credit I brought with me into this life, but 
jealously to care for what wall go with me out of 
It ! Nature, which is greater than fortune, could 
liave done no more for a Prince over twenty 
nations, than she did for me, in making me simple 
and true in mind and complete m person. She 
did well for tliy daughter Claribel ; and w'c, know- 
ing a daily sj/npathy in each other, forgot the 
difference of our estates, and fell into this mis- 
fortune. The fault, then, wa.^ Nature’s — not ours ! 
And if thou revenge such a fault with deadly 
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])iinislimcnt, how hapy»ens it thou hast no law to 
bind Nature from such acts, therein we, who 
break no statute, yet suffer without mercy? 
That I have been honest and gracious in the 
sight of the w’orld, witness ^our advancement of 
me to knighthood and the worlds favour ; both 
of which 1 hold most dear. Thus, be my birth 
what It may, I am a gentleman : a King’s son can 
be nought moie noble in the sight of Heaven. 

“The Prince Casimir w^on thy ckiughter ; Jie 
fought for her , he w'on her of men poor in 
desire — but she w^as ray wife Though he w^as 
also my fiiciid, 1 fought with him as an enemy — 
I blew him fjiily , and the frieml’s blood wms spilt ; 
which I w’ould rather have spaied from my own 
heart, but for this question of love. Thus, that I 
have used your daughter nobly, witness this act — 
the truth whereof lies bleeding in my heart; in 
sooth, but that she were the prize, 1 had rather my 

warlike arm had withered, than have dealt so 

% 

deadly. ^ 

“ When my friend was dead, I arrayed myself 
in his armour, though (the truth which ye all, 
my brave and noble hearers, can test by your 
owm hearts,) weeping the \vhile;* and, in his 
semblance, came here, hoping to wed the lady 
wuth thy OW'D royal consent, and leaving the rest 
to chance. But the alarm of her true affection 
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prevented the success, and here I stand, to live 
or die as tby will may sway ; although perfect in 
honesty, fis any right and true gentleman now 
standing in this presence. I'ake my life — I will 
not sigh for it ; though to leave this dear lady 
u ouUl he full grief, 1 do acknowledge ; yet will 
1 bear firmly as becomes my manhood, having, 
moreover, hopes bc>ond the limits of this world, 
and being so linked with fate that nothing can 
toa<.h,eithef my love or my resolution. Thus 
powerfully armed, thy vengeance will be wasted, 
or recoil, through this lierenved one, on thy own 
self. For her — my sweet love an«i >vife — I leave 
lier to thy ]uternal bosom and tlie all-sufficient 
love of Heaven. I ask no mercy, seeing I liave 
done no crime ; but, commending thee to thine 
own conscience, await my doom.*' 

A pause of unbroken silence succeeded this 
ajjpeal. I’he King's countenance gathered with 
foiled wjll and disgust, till it had become a map 
wh 5 ;;'eon men feared to look. Then suddenly 
he beckoned an attendant, and whispered him 
huniedly. ^'he messenger stood beside the 
doomed lovers ; and, addressing Albert, said, 
“ Sir, I am commanded to desire you will follow 
me to death " Albert and Claribcl looked upon 
each other, hut spake not. Albeit, advancing 
towards the Kir^, bowed in obedience to his 



i'omin.ind, then to the nsseniblod court, a fiim 
farewell, and was about to depart, hut Claribel 
chinj< to his enilirace, till the attendant said, 
‘‘ Madam, my orders are that this ^ifcnlleman go 
alone.*’ ’I'hey looked u])8n each other once 
more in faith and fortitude inflexible, and, 
ext hanging a kiss of siu h a soul-fcit tenderness 
as s[)oke to all the gazeis of the last tourh of 
mcjrtal synijiathy, they [)arted, uttering not a word. 
Claribel watched his departure, and* listened <ill 
she could hear his foot no more. Collecting all 
her fortitude, she advanced to the throne, and 
said, “Sir, if it so please, 1 would entreat to 
retire to my chamber. ' 'Fhe King waved his 
hand. She motioned her attendants, and with a 
( ourteous though silent salutation, and much 
dignity, withdrew from the presence of the court. 

Holeslaus sat absorbed ; the sweat oo/od from 
his brow. Nature struggled fiercely with his fiilse 
pride. Though he w^as resolved Albert should 
perish, he feared the calmness of his daughter 
forbode evil; for, when despair assumes the 
dignity of patience, we may note w^ell that it 
carries the warrant of death ! Her dying groan 
already rung in his ear. He sent to suspend the 
execution ; but the bearer of his mercy met an 
officer bringing the head of Albert to the King — 
calm and firm, as when (puck wath life. 
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lioloslaus was baflfk'd and pcridexed ; he l:ne\v 
not how to art. Anon, he bent for his daughter, 
tlnnking ft better she should at once know the 
deadly ill. lie pointed to the body of her dead 
lover, which by his fiibsequcnt order had been 
brought into the apartment, and, covering his 
grief and anxiety under a severity of tone and 
manner, rebuked her heavily for what she had 
done , twitting her with the ineagcincss of her 
filial love, and saying, “Thy behaviour hereaiter 
must such as by its merits to W'ash out this 
slam, and cc'nimend thee again to my tender 
legard." 

'bo all this, Claribel said nought, nor turned 
her head, but stood the mute image of despair. 
She w’as alone in the world — inoirt solitary : her 
face was in anguish, as though it could biust all 
o\ er w ith* tears ; but proudly she curbed her 
wretchedness, and shed none ; she disdained 
cxisten* e— her thoughts dwelt with obIivn)n, in 
the wilderness. She knelt dowii and kissed the 
dc^atf eyes, lips and brow, and laid her hands 
upon his breast with gentle affection, as though 
he had but slept. Her face told how her si>iiil 
W'as yearning Ip be with him, tender as a mother 
hanging over her infant; yet the embers of hoj^e 
w'ere dead within her eye. Nought could ex- 
ceed the silent expression of her regard, or the 
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MicrCvl manner in which she laid herself on his 
bosom. 

The dumb court beheld the scene wnth a 
sympathy which forbade interference. T he 
dignity of Nature had u&urped their artificial 
respect foi the King. In Ijreathless abstraction 
they gazed for a long spate on the immovable 
lovers. 

Iloleslaus, unnoticed, descended from his royal 
s'eat, anti essayed to raise his daughter — she was 
dead 1 









